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NEXT CONGRESS. 


Congress is about to convene and probably pass through a 
dull session. The country is in a pacific mood. People in general 
were pretty quiet before election, but that has had a decidedly 
quieting effect in certain ways, especially with regard to the 
tariff. It is very clear to the political leaders that the last election 
was fraught with considerable significance. However faulty the 
tariff may be, it is quite certain that while the usual number of 
speeches will doubtless be made on the subject, Congress is likely 
to leave the law unchanged. 

One of the subjects which is likely to be more fully considered than 
any other is the reduction of the revenue. This will be urged on 
various grounds. One is: that the present rate of taxation is bur- 
densome and therefore should be removed. Another is that the 
paying of the debt has gone on so rapidly that it will be quite 
impossible to get much more of it for redemption, except by pay- 
ing excessively high rates. Neither proposition goes unquestioned. 
It certainly cannot be shown that taxation is very burdensome, 
for if it were we should hear complaints from the sufferers. 
Those who do complain are certainly not those who bear the 
burden, if there be any. We think that if it were very burden- 
some long before this the suffering ones would have cried 
out. If therefore the lessening of taxation be not regarded as es- 
sential to the lightening of the taxation burden borne by any class 
of individuals, we think it quite clear that the other argument 
advanced for diminishing the revenue is not a very sound one. 
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For it is as certain as anything can be that the people almost uni- 
versally are in favor of paying the debt at the earliest moment. 
The interest account, small as it is in comparison with what it 
once was, is by no means a pleasant item to contemplate. More- 
over, if taxation be a burden, the true way to relieve it is to pay 
the debt and then there will be less occasion for maintaining 
a tax. 

With respect to getting hold of the debt, a good many expe- 
dients may be found for purchasing it without paying exorbitant 
rates. For example, the ‘9!Is are due in about four years. The 
premium on them is very sensibly affected by the approaching time 
for their redemption. As of course they cannot all be paid at 
once; and a portion must be continued on some plan or other, we 
would suggest the feasibility of continuing a portion for one, two, 
three, or four years, say, with the understanding that equal portions 
may be redeemed one, two, three, or four years earlier. The same 
proposition might be made with respect to the 4 per cents. 
Moreover, why would it not be practicable to buy up certain good 
securities under proper restrictions and safeguards and hold a 
portion of the surplus in that form? Another alternative might be 
to buy such securities under proper restrictions and exchange them 
with a Government guarantee, for Government securities. By doing 
this the investors would have a bond just as good as that of the 
Government, for it would be guaranteed by the Government itself, 
while on the other hand the National obligations would be under- 
going redemption. Another alternative would be the redemption 
of a certain portion of the bonds at their face value, while con- 
tinuing to pay the holders a portion of the interest for a certain 
period of time, not exceeding, of course, the time for which bond 
is to run. Other alternatives might be suggested. We have men- 
tioned enough to show, as we think, that the plea often made that 
the Government is not likely to be able to get its unmatured 
bonds on fair terms is simply a plea which has been made with- 
out thinking very much about the possibilities of the situation. 
Various plans and alternatives doubtless would suggest themselves 
if those most interested in the subject should seriously set to work 
to find ways for buying the unmatured bonds at a fair price. We 
may be confident that it is possible for the Government to get 
fair treatment in the matter, and the thought that it cannot should 
not deter it from continuing its present policy of debt paying. 

So much for the revenue and the debt. With respect to the 
bank note circulation, we do not believe that much is likely to be 
done concerning it. It is clear that the banks will not buy bonds 
for the purpose of basing a circulation on them, and therefore as 
debt-paying is sure to go on, of course the bank circulation must 
gradually come to an end. As for putting anything in its place, 
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there does not at present seem to be very much disposition to act 
in the matter. We are making additions to our circulation by the 
injection of gold and silver. We are utilizing our currency in a 
most remarkable way as we have elsewhere shown by multiplying 
banks and clearing houses, so that the money that we have is 
doing greater work than ever before, and in view of these facts, 
which are palpable, there is no grave necessity, as we can see, of 
legislating, at present at least, on the subject. This we should say 
was the present temper of the people. Doubtless bills will be intro- 
duced and speeches made and the subject discussed a good deal 
through the session, but we doubt if any action is taken. 

As for silver, while this will doubtless prove a subject of continual 
discussion, we question if anything is done unless it be a law for the 
suspension of silver coinage at some considerable distance in the 
future—one, two, three, four, or five years, or when a certain amount 
is reached. Possibly a compromise between the two parties may be 
made on such a basis. Otherwise nothing is likely to be done. 
Politics enter so much into our calculations, our elections are held 
so frequently, that the tendency at present is at least to forego 
legislation on both sides. That is to say, there are no bills which 
either party can press forward unitedly and gain much support from the 
people. For example, the silver States are important to both parties, 
and therefore both are neutral in their treatment of them. The 
tariff is getting to be more and more a question of the same nature. 
In other words, as we said before, real party questions for the time 
being seem to have sunk out of sight, and for this reason we are 
not likely to get much legislation of any kind. It is said to be the 
intention of Mr. Randall to introduce the appropriation bills at an 
early date, and if this were done and their nature and structure 
were thoroughly considered during one session of Congress by Con- 
gressmen and the newspapers, so that the people for once should 
really know and understand how their money is expended in all its 
details, it would be one of the most profitable sessions on record. 

Elsewhere will be found a letter from a Washington correspondent, 
whose thorough knowledge of the situation entitles his opinions to 
much more than the usual consideration bestowed on such com- 
munications. 
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TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


The annual complaint is now heard in New York City over the 
higher assessment of property located in the city than in other 
parts of the State. It is affirmed that the assessment of property 
in the city is very much higher, and that a just equalization ought 
to be made. In this connection also much is said concerning the 
taxation of personal property. It is stated, and truly, that only a 
small portion of the personal property in the State, which by law 
is subject to taxation, is assessed for a taxable purpose. It is easy 
to evade the law, provided conscience is put out of sight, and, 
queerly enough, people often do not exhibit much conscience in 
these matters, whatever may be said of them in other things, 
Most of the personal property of the city therefore escapes taxa- 
tion. A trifling amount is assessed, and the law is essentially a 
farce. 

While this is true, looking at the subject from one point of 
view, it is no less true that from another a very large portion of 
what is called personal property is assessed for taxable purposes. 
This property in the main consists of bonds and stocks of banks, 
railroads and other corporations, which have a real existence, and 
are doubtless taxed as much as other kinds of wealth in the same 
vicinity. In view of this fact that the actual wealth which these 
corporations possess—by which we mean their visible, tangible act- 
ual possessions—is assessed like other wealth, it is manifestly unfair 
to tax in addition the certificates or title to such wealth; in other 
words, the stocks and bonds issued by them. 

Since this is so, since the wealth of corporations is taxed like 
that of individuals, there is no reason for taxing the titles to it. 
This much, therefore, is certainly clear, and the sooner we give up 
this form of double taxation the better for all concerned. 

What is evidently needed is a reciprocal system of State taxa- 
tion that shall be operative with respect to the taxation of such 
wealth. If a railway bed and rolling stock existing in the State of 
Illinois are taxed there, no good reason can be given why the 
owners of the certificates to this wealth, in others words, the 
holders of the bonds and stocks, living in New York, should be 
taxed onthem. The plain simple rule should be to tax the visible, 
tangible, actual property wherever it exists, and _ corporations, 
banks, and the like, at the places where they do business, or if 
having more than one office, at their principal office; and if this 
simple practical rule were put in Operation, most of the vexed 
questions respecting taxation of personal property would pass away. 
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That is precisely the reform that is needed—a reciprocal system of 
taxation among all the States covering wealth existing within them, 
but whose owners in many cases reside elsewhere. 
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BANK CIRCULATION ONCE MORE, 


It is assumed in all discussions relating to a future paper circu- 
lation that it is needful in order to effect our daily transactions. 
Without questioning the truth of this assumption, it is very clear 
that other elements enter into the subject which have all along 
been quite left out of sight, and these are the use of other agen- 
cies for effecting payments. The consequence of using these is to 
lessen the need of money of any kind. There are two proposi- 
tions involved in the question which should be distinctly kept in 
mind—ability to pay, and the means to pay. An individual, for 
example, may have a great deal of wealth, enough to pay his debts 
many times over if converted into them, and yet he may not have 
money enough on a particular occasion to discharge even the small- 
est indebtedness. We well know that times occur every now and 
then when men with large wealth are unable to convert it into 
legal means that will satisfy indebtedness. This distinction must be 
kept in mind if we are to have any clear understanding of our subject. 

It is well known that the great volume of exchanges effected in 
this country, England and other countries to-day is by means of bank 
checks and other credit agencies, with the additional use of a very 
small amount of money to pay balances. On many occasions we 
have given illustrations and facts showing the wonderful economy 
wrought in this regard. Now, our banks are increasing with very great 
rapidity—nearly two hundred since the incoming of the present 
national administration. These institutions all facilitate greatly the 
use of money, thereby enabling us to make more payments with 
the same amount. The question which we propose to raise is, 
whether by multiplying banks we are not doing precisely the same 
thing for the country, so far as exchanges are concerned, as we would 
do by increasing the volume of currency. We do not know of any 
way of reaching any quantitative answer, but, generally speaking, it can 
be affirmed without question that the increase in our banking 
facilities clearly has this effect. There is, therefore, less pressing 
occasion for adding to the supply of money in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the National bank circulation than there would be 
if the banks were less rapidly increasing. 

It may also be added that the increase in clearing-house facili- 
ties has also this effect. In other words, as we multiply these we 
enable men more perfectly to discharge their debts by offsetting 
other debts against them. This is the great function of the clear- 
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ing-house, the bringing of debts together and exchanging them, 
and thus canceling both. We all understand this. Now credit is 
just as good a thing as money in making payments, if the person 
to whom we tender it is just as willing to receive it as he would 
money. And furthermore, as our country becomes richer and the 
ability and willingness of men to pay stronger, the use of credit in 
this way is developing in a marvelous manner. 

Looked at from another point of view, we might say that as we 
succeed in putting the wealth of the world into a negotiable form, 
which mankind are willing and ready to take, to that extent we 
dispense with the use of money. And this is precisely what we are 
doing by means of banks and clearing-houses. We are transter- 
ring actual wealth to an enormous amount, and using the title 
thereto, which in a true sense are bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, checks, certificates of deposit and the like, to discharge 
indebtedness. We repeat, therefore, that so long as our sys- 
tem of legislation and our faith in one another permits the ready 
use of property in this way, there is less and less need of money, 
and so we get around once more to our starting point, that in the 
event of the withdrawal of the National bank circulation there is 
less pressing occasion for substituting other notes, because those 
who are engaged in buying and selling are able to make many pay- 
ments by their own wits and inventions without the intervention 
of the Government or the use of any money whatever. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


A Boston newspaper publishes an interview with President Che- 
ney, of the Gallatin National Bank, of this city, in which Mr. C. 
congratulates himself on his good fortune in disposing of all the 
3s ($150,000) held by his bank at at a premium of 3% per cent., 
just two weeks before the bond calls, which had been suspended 
for fifteen months, were suddenly renewed in December, 1885. The 
premium, as he correctly states, began to fall as soon as the calls 
were recommenced, and has now fully disappeared. It is, of course, 
certain that no such premium as 3% could have been obtained in 
this market on the 3s in December, 1885, if the resumption of the 
bond calls had not been an entirely unexpected event. 





During the nine months ending with last September, the British 
export of silver to India was in gold value, £3,960,076, or at the 
rate of £5,280,101 per annum. At the coining rate of silver at our 
mints, the British export of silver to India for the nine months 
was $26,400,443, or at the annual rate of $35,200,591. 
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During the nine months ending with last September, the total 
British import of silver was £5,627,863, which was a decline of 
£1,570,814, as compared with the corresponding months of 1885. 
In the British import of silver from the United States, the decline 
was £909,904, which is principally accounted for by the fact that 
our mints have taken a greater quantity of silver in 1886 than in 
1885, by reason of the fall in its price. 





Of the expected production of 1,400,000 tons of steel rails by 
American mills in 1886, the Razlway Age estimates that only six 
or seven hundred thousand tons will be emploved in the con- 
struction of new roads, and that the remainder will be substituted 
for iron rails on the old roads. The same authority estimates that 
this substitution of steel for iron rails is still to be made on 62,000 
miles of the old roads, and will require three and one-half million 
tons. It is clear that when the substitution of steel for iron is 
finally completed in this and other countries, the demand for steel 
rails must considerably decline, unless there is a much greater 
amount of new railroad construction than there is any good reason 
to anticipate. 





We find the Montreal /ourna/ of Commerce of Oct. 15, a state- 
ment of the prices of wheat at twenty-four interior places, pre- 
sumably railroad stations, in Manitoba. The range is from 54 to 59 
cents, which doubtless yields a considerable profit above the cost 
of production, if we do not include as a part of the cost the sap- 
ping of the virgin fertility of the soil. It is probable that Mani- 
toba has a depth of soil which will bear this sort of destructive 
agriculture for a good while. 

The prices in the future of the exports of Manitoba and of the 
Canadian North-western Territory, would be much improved if the 
navigation of the Hudson bay proves to be practicable, but the 
feeling in Canada seems at present not to be hopeful on that 
subject. A railroad running to Hudson’s bay has been actually 
commenced, but the first report, that the capital was to be furnished 
from London, was misleading. It turns out that the London syn- 
dicate would do nothing until the Provincial Government of Mani- 
toba would first finish forty miles of the road and make them a 
present of it. The commencement of the enterprise under such 
circumstances does not imply much confidence in it on the part 
of individuals in London, or anywhere else. Nor does the em- 
barking in it of the Manitoba Government imply much confidence 
in it. It is not money that Manitoba contributes, but bonds, and 
all the British colonies and dependencies seem to vie with each 
other in plunging into public debts. They follow in this particular 
the precedents of the mother country, and the teachings of British 
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financial writers, whose role is to formulate for mankind such doc- 
trines in political economy as suit the interests of the classes in 
England upon whose patronage they depend. 





On the basis of the sales of the Government 4s and 4%s during 
September, at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, the Government Actuary 
shows that the annual return to the purchasers on the prices paid 
will be 2} per cent. on the 4%s and 2, per cent. on the 4s. The 
lowest income is from the shorter bonds, but the income from both 
classes of bonds seems very small in comparison with what was 
obtainable upon such securities ten and twenty years ago. The re- 
cent, and to some extent, still continuing scarcity of money, ap- 
pears to have been confined to banking and commercial circles. It 
has not in any appreciable degree affected the rate of interest upon 
mortgage loans, or the prices of first-class permanent securities. 
With the Government 3s and 4%s paid off, the remaining $738,- 
000,000, of 4s will sell at prices which will not yield more than 2 
per cent. income to the purchasers. 





Mulhall, the British statistician, has collected figures from which he 
computes the annual increase of wealth in the world at $2,450,- 
000,000, divided among the different nations as follows: 


LT ee nee Se Te eee $825.0C0,000. 
ER eee A a ee ee 375,000,000. 
EI a rr a a Se ee 325,000,000 
RT ee ee an Oe 200,000,000. 
ee ee ee 725,000,000. 


Such computations are likely to be more nearly correct as to the 
relative increase of wealth in different nations, than as to the ab- 
solute amounts of such increase. As will be seen, Mulhall assigns 
to this country slightly more than one-third of the total increase 
of the wealth of the world. If there is any approximation to ac- 
curacy in his computations, it cannot be long before all really sound 
American securities will be held at home, and it will be only a 
little longer when New York and Boston will compete with Lon- 
don and Amsterdam in the purchase of foreign securities. 





The Montreal Shareholder of Oct. 22 says: 

The prospect of the comparatively early wiping out altogether of the 
United States National debt may probably help a good deal to account 
for the recent greater demand for choice railway securities. 

The Shareholder says further that the rapid reduction of the debt 
of our civil war is “the most astonishing episode in all financial 
history,’ and that the prospect of its early complete liquidation is 
compelling capitalists to “look ahead for some new channels in 
which to invest.” Without doubt, the payment of our debt will 
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carry all existing sound securities to higher prices. It will also, by 
facilitating the negotiation of similar securities to be hereafter cre- 
ated, sustain further railroad construction and other enterprises. 
The capital repaid to those who have loaned money to the Gov- 
ernment, must of necessity immediately reappear in other forms. 





The custom house returns for September show an excess of im- 
ports over exports of merchandise of $1,284,174. The imports of 
coin and bullion exceeded the exports $3,656,573, thus making an 
aggregate excess of imports amounting to $4,920,748. But during 
the nine months ending with September, the balance of trade in 
favor of the United States, including merchandise, coin and bullion, 
was $20,615,070, which is certainly not enough to meet our foreign 
interest account, to say nothing of the expenditures of American 
travelers in Europe and the freight money paid to foreign ships. 
The smallness of our favorable balance of trade during 1886, is 
looked upon in some quarters as evidence that we have been 
selling more of our securities abroad than we have been purchasing 
but it is by no means decisive evidence. The quantity of capital 
brought into this country by immigrants can never be exactly 
known, but it is large, and so is the foreign investment in our 
lands and in both mining and manufactures. 





The foreign steamships which do so large a share of the freight- 
ing business between this country and Europe, are well-known to 
have been doing it for some time past, if not upon the whole, at 
a loss, certainly without making any money. In other words, we are 
getting our merchandise carried to and from Europe much cheaper 
than we can do it ourselves. Our people find it at present, and 
until circumstances change, more for their interest to devote their 
capital to the development of their internal natural resources, and it is 
difficult to conceive upon what grounds anybody can object to this. 
The sentimentality of having American goods carried under the 
American flag, although a favorite one with newspaper scribblers, 
will affect nobody but very weak-minded persons. What American 
agriculturists want is to have their wheat and cotton transported 
to Liverpool at the cheapest rates, since it is only in that way they 
can compete with those who produce these articles elsewhere. If 
the British, German and French flags are glorified by floating over 
cargoes carried at starvation rates, so be it. That is a sort of 
glory which we can indulge in when we get richer. In the mean- 
time, our people are not at all concerned about their ability to 
cause the American flag to be respected on the land and on 
the sea. 

The London Quarterly Review of last July said: 

Ship-building died out in America, because the Americans devoted 
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the whole of their energy and their capital to the construction 
of new railways, leaving to England the profitless business of de- 
veloping the ocean-carrying trade. That business, vast as its pro- 
portions are, is, financially speaking, not worth the having. Every 
shareholder in transatlantic steamship lines knows, to his cost, 
that for years managers have been doing little more than flinging 
money into the sea. 

Undoubtedly, it is a matter of National concern that ship-building 
and navigation should not be “lost arts” in this country. That 
misfortune is sufficiently averted by the monopoly of the trans- 
portation between our own ports, which we wisely secure to our 
own vessels, and by refusing an American registry to foreign built 
ships. The time may come when it will be wise to stimulate the 
building and running of ocean steamers in our foreign trade by 
the revival of the discriminating tonnage duties which were given 
up more than half a century ago. But the producers of exportable 
agricultural staples would not now agree to that, and it must be 
postponed to a more convenient season. 





Mr. Seymour, the American Consul at Canton, in a recent re- 
port to the State Department, discusses at large the effects in 
China of the change in the relative valuation of gold and _ silver 
within the past ten years. They do not seem to differ in any 
respect from the effects of the same fact in British India, and 
there is no reason why they should, inasmuch as the actual mone- 
tary standard is the same in both countries, being silver at its 
bullion value. Mr. Seymour says that the purchasing value of 
silver is not yet affected in China any more than it is in India, 
while at the same time the large premium obtainable on gold 
drafts is stimulating the exports of Chinese staples to gold cur- 
rency countries. It also seems to have the effect in China, as it 
does in India, of crippling imports of manufactures from West- 
ern Europe and the United States, inasmuch as they must be sold 
for a currency which cannot be converted into gold except at a 
large discount. ,Of course this must stimulate home industries 
just as it does in India, and Mr. Seymour says that “the Chinese 
throughout the Empire seem to be increasing their manufactures,” 
and especially in the weaving of cotton cloth. Labor is as cheap 
in China as it is in India, and, effectiveness considered, probably 
cheaper, and there is no reason why China, now that it has en- 
tered upon the business of erecting cotton mills with European 
machinery, should not achieve as brilliant a success as that already 
reached in India. All this portends the ultimate loss to Engiand 
of Eastern Asia as a market for cotton goods, which would be 
fatal to the existing British supremacy in that great line of man- 


ufactures. 
Aside from the injury to the export trade to Asia from England 
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and the whole of Western Europe, arising from the change in the 
relative valuation of gold and silver, the numerous and large Lon- 
don banks, doing business in India and China, and with their assets 
consisting of securities payable in silver, while their dividends must 
be paid in gold, find their profits reduced, and are constantly in 
dread of a large final loss on their capital itself. 

Taking the whole case together, the reasons pressing upon Brit- 
ish statesmen to bring about, if they can, a restoration of the old 
relation of the monetary metals, are very strong. The difficulties in 
the way are also very considerable, and, if they can be surmounted 
at all, it is not likely to be done except after protracted discus- 
sions. 





The number of miles of finished railway in India at the end of 
1885 was 12,376, as compared with 3,373 miles at the end of 1865. 
New lines are under construction, and existing lines are being ex- 
tended. Excluding Alaska, this country has only twice the area of 
India, but has a railroad mileage ten times greater. The average 
cost of the India roads down to the present time has been $63,- 
965, but the cost of the recently-constructed mileage has been con- 
siderably less. The original plan of building them was to guarantee 
to English companies 5 per cent. annual dividends on their outlay, 
and one-half of all which might be earned in excess of 5 per 
cent., which was a manifest incentive to the companies to make 
their expenditures large. But taking the roads as a whole, they 
paid last year 5.84 per cent. upon their total cost, and this rate 
of income seems more likely to rise than to fall in the future. 





A letter to the London Econom7st from New Zealand, under date 
of September 12, says that the number of frozen carcases of mut- 
ton shipped during this year to England will exceed 700,000, and 
might easily reach one million, with such a reduction in freights as 
it is supposed that the steamships could afford to make. But the 
letter states that the shipments cannot be made profitable at a 
lower price than 5d., or ten cents per pound in London, while it 
is doubtful if such a price can be maintained against the rapidly- 
increasing competition of the Argentine Confederation, or against 
the competition which may possibly be encountered from the United 
States and Canada. 





The English exult greatly over the reduction they have made in 
recent years of their holdings of Russian Government stocks. Of 
the fact of the reduction there is no doubt. The income tax returns 
show that, whereas the Russian Government dividends were assessed 
for that tax in 1876-7 at £2,360,872, they were assessed in 1883-4 
at only £774,057, which implies a decrease of British holdings of 
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the Russian debt from £ 47,217,000 to £14,881,000. Since 1883-4, 
the London Lconomist says that England “has sold Russian bonds 
almost constantly,” and now “holds next to none.” The buyers 
have been exclusively the Germans, who have thereby acquired an 
enormous interest in the fortunes of the Czar, and it is an inter- 
est of a nature to restrain Germany from entering into any hostile 
combination against Russia. 





A city contemporary predicts that during this winter “desperate 
efforts for unlimited silver coinage” will be made in Congress. 
This opinion is not, so far as we can ascertain, entertained in any 
other quarter. The votes in the House in April last were so de- 
Cisive against either increasing or stopping the present silver coin- 
age that the whole question is regarded as postponed until the as- 
sembling of the next Congress, which, in the regular course of 
things, will not occur until December, 1885. The only contingency 
which can bring the matter up this winter is an agreement upon 
some compromise, of which there are as yet no visible signs. 





In an article recently quoted by the Stockholder from a leading 
financial London journal, it is said— 

Here, the mere idea that the rate of interest upon the National 
debt might be reduced, suffices to cause a demand for debenture 
stocks, which put them up from five to ten per cent. With the 
gradual withdrawal and cancelment of all the United States debt, 
a further steady rise in the price of the very choicest American 
railway bonds appears to be inevitable. 

The truth plainly is, that as public debts are paid off, there will 
tend to be a rise, not merely in the “very choicest” railway bonds, 
but in those which have a real and sound value, even if they do 
not enjoy the reputation of being the best things of the kind in 
the market. Nor will the tendency to rise be limited to railways, 
but it will affect the price of all securities and properties which 
yield an annual income. 





Some persons adopt the views that a serious war in Europe, in- 
volving the Great Powers, would increase the demand for and raise 
the prices of American securities, as the safest things to hold in 
such contingency. Another view, quite as likely to prove correct, 
is, that the pressure for money, which would be the first effect of a 
great war on the other side of the Atlantic, would compel holders 
of stocks to sell American securities, which would then be the 
most available, so as to avoid the necessity of disposing of European 
securities, which cou!d not be accomplished on any scale without 
completely breaking down the market for them. The London Séa/zs¢ 
of October 16 observes on this point : 

Bankers and others forced to sell, and finding that theirgRussian 
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and similar securities were not very salable, would undoubtedly, on 
a crisis occurring, endeavor to sell those securities which were 
most remote from the area of disturbance. 

It is the opinion of the S/atzst that the amount of American se- 
curities held in Europe is so very great that they would fall heavily 
in the event of any considerable selling by European holders. It is 
undoubtedly one of the serious disadvantages of the foreign holding 
of our securities that they must be affected by political movements 
over which we have no control, and by wars and revolutionary dis- 
turbances with which we have no direct or necessary connection. 
The people of this country look forward to the day when no Ameri- 
can securities will be held abroad, and this is one of the reasons 
which cause them to desire that our National debt should be com- 
pletely paid off as soon as possible. With that accomplished, there 
would be such a demand in this market for sound American securi- 
ties of every kind, that they would all return here and all remain 
here by the irresistible gravitation of commanding better prices in 
this country than in any other. 





In the first four months (ending October 31) of the current fiscal 
year the net reduction of the National debt was $34,788,435. During 
the same four months the aggregate National revenue was $127,844,- 
337, as compared with $113,675,485 during the corresponding months 
of the last tiscal year, showing an increase of $14,168,892. This in- 
crease is attributable to the enormous and abnormal importations 
which have been in progress, and which cannot be continued much 
longer without causing exportations of gold. The money valuation 
of our exported staples has been falling off for a considerable time, 
not from a diminution of quantities, but from low prices. It will 
be a great mistake to assume that the revenues can long remain 
at their present exaggerated figures, and to proceed upon that as- 
sumption, either to launch out into unusual expenditures, or to 
reduce revenues. There is no occasion for haste. The outstanding 
debt, subject to call, will absorb, until the assembling of the next 
Congress, all the money which is regarded by the Treasury officials 
as in excess of what ought to be retained to meet immediate lia- 
bilities and to uphold the coin convertibility of the greenback. All 
the probabilities point to the conclusion that the present tide of 
importations will before long begin to ebb, and, at any rate, we 
shall know better a year hence than we do now what the per- 
manent average of our custom-house receipts is likely to be. 





During the first four months (ending July 31) of the current In- 
dian fiscal year the exports of wheat from India were 10,622,272 
cwts., Or 19,828,241 bushels, 60 pounds to the bushel. During the 
corresponding months of the last fiscal year, they were 7,600,407 
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cwts., or 14,187,427 bushels. It is not certain that Indian wheat 
exports will hold up during the whole of the current fiscal year 
at the rate shown during the first third of it. There is wheat 
enough in India to maintain a much larger export, but prices in 
the European markets are discouraging. The officially reported 
sales in England during the last week in October were stated in 
our currency, about ninety-six (96) cents per bushel, although show- 
ing some tendency to rise. 





The London £conomizst says that during the first ten months of 
1886 the English succeeded in making loans to the governments 
and municipalities of the British colonies to the extent of 14% 
millions sterling, not including their participation in a loan of six 
millions sterling to India. Of toreign government loans they se- 
cured 1534 millions sterling, principally to Brazil and the Argentine 
Confederation, while of foreign railway loans they secured more 
than ten millions, principally in South America. The English fully 
maintain their rank as the great money lenders of the world, and 
they devote their energies mainly to that branch of business, 
which seems at the present time the only thing in which they are 
making any profits. What they lend is nominally money, but is 
really furnished in the form of manufactured goods, so that they 
get in one and the same transaction a market for the production of 
their industries and interest on their capital. 





A city paper (7rzbune, of Nov. 11), publishes under the heading 
of “ Misery Caused by Falling Prices,” a dispatch from J. P. Gill, 
an Irish member of the British House of Commons, giving an 
account of the effects of a recent sudden fall of about one-third 
in the prices obtainable for barley in the County of Cork. Mr. 
Gill seems to think that the landlords cannot resist the demand 
for a reduction of rents, somewhat in proportion to the fall in the 
prices of what the Irish farmers have to sell, and especially now 
when the Tory Administration of Great Britain substantially refuses 
to aid landlords in evicting tenants, unless first satisfied that they 
have the means of paying their rents in full. 

An English investigator reports that as compared with the 
average range of prices during the four years ending with 1884, 
the present prices of Irish agricultural products, exclusive of hay 
and potatoes, present prices show an aggregate fall of £13,500,000, 
or about $57,000,000, principally in animals, meats, butter, and 
cheese. 

We have from the first characterized Mr. Gladstone’s Land Pur- 
chase scheme as the most astounding piece of spoliation ever at- 
tempted in any age or country. It was nothing less than to give 
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to the owners and London mortgagees of Irish estates, a price in 
British consols, predicated upon the (so-called) judicial rents, fixed 
before the existing depression of prices. The proportions of the 
spoliation, which was undisguised, were more rather than less than 
five hundred millions of dollars. The only possible question in the 
case was, upon whom the spoliation would finally fall, whether 
upon Ireland, or upon the British tax-payers. The latter came 
very unanimously to the conclusion that they were to be the 
victims, and they governed their votes accordingly in last summer's 
election, which threw Mr. Gladstone out of power. 





The gross outstanding National bank circulation, and the net 
circulation at various dates, will appear from the following table: 


Notes Out- Lawful Money Net Circula- 
Date. standing. Deposited. tion. 
November 1, 1882.... $362,727,747 . $38,423,404 .. $324,304,343 
November 1, 1883.... 352,013,787. .-. 35,993,401 .. 316,020,326 
November 1, 1884.... 333,559,813 -- 41,710,163 .. 291,849,650 
November 1, 1885.... 315,847,168 .. 39,542,979 .. 276,304,189 
April 1, 1886......... 313,949,776 .. 56,442,816 ..  257,506,g60 
November 13, 1886.... 300,349,386 .. 83,921,638 . 216,427,748 


On the figures above given, some persons ond treat the dimi- 
nution of $62,278,361 in the amount of outstanding bank notes, as 
the measure of the contraction of that species of currency. Others 
would regard the diminution of $107,876,595 in net circulation as 
the more correct measure of the contraction of bank notes, and it 
certainly would be if any new money had been brought into the 
Treasury and deposited for their redemption. In fact, scarcely any 
money has been handled in these deposits, which are almost wholly 
merely book credits for called bonds. 


The average price of the 4s of the New York Exchange during 
October was 128.50, and of the 4%s 111.43, the purchasers paying 
the accrued interest in addition. At these prices, the 4s yield to 
an investor an annual interest of only 2.29 per cent., and the 4¥%s 
only 2 per cent. At the average prices in September, the 4s paid 
an investor 2.40 per cent., and the 4%s paid 2.20 per cent. Gov- 
ernment bonds are thus rising in price, and do not seem to be at 
all affected by the higher rates for money on commercial paper 
and in Wall street call loans. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF PUBLIC EXAMINER 
KNOX, OF MINNESOTA. 


The seventh (second biennial) Report of the Public Examiner of 
the State of Minnesota is a solid volume of some 230 pages filled 
with facts and figures about the moneyed institutions of that 
prosperous young State. 

This office, so far as we know, is peculiar to Minnesota. Its in- 
ception was caused for the purpose of unifying and bringing out 
of chaos the mode of accounting in the State and county treas- 
uries, of which there are eighty, and for the prevention of defal- 
cations, which had become prevalent, by a rigid system of super- 
vision. 

To this work, great in itself, has been added the superintendence 
of the finances of the public penal, educational and charitable in- 
stitutions founded by the State, and also the examination of the 
chartered banks, saving associations and trust companies, fifty-six 
in number. 

The Report is a very readable volume. The writer is evidently 
an enthusiast in his work, and his style is direct and business- 
like, with none of the ore rotundo of many official reports. He 
deals in a resolute, determined way with the absurdities of legisla- 
tion, and the crude methods of officers whom political intriguery 
foists into positions of trust. A quiet vein of humor crops out at 
intervals, and allures one on through the mazes of statistics and 
statutory references and quotations. 

The appendix is fully furnished with statistical tables, showing 
the transactions of the various treasuries and institutions, and full 
reports of the condition of the moneyed corporations for the two 
years. 

There is also added the banking laws of the State, and forms 
for organization, and the text of the act instituting and regulating 
the Examiner’s office. If we lived in Minnesota we don’t see how 
we could keep house without this report, and it is a wonder how 
other States get on without an officer of this kind. Possibly the 
revelation made by a clear analysis of the funds raised by taxation, 
and the knowledge as to how these trust funds are handled and 
disbursed would not be pleasant reading, but we are sure that it 
would be healthful in its influence and results. 

We can touch but lightly upon the statistics with which this 
volume abounds. 

The Examiner shows that some three millions of dollars have 
passed through the State Treasury during the past year, and gives 
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the special sources from which the State’s income is derived, and 
exactly how every dollar of it has been expended. 

About $720,000 have been used by the eleven public institutions, 
and the examinations reveal the amount of consumption and aver- 
age cost of all the principal articles of purchase, and the time and 
cost of service of all officers and employes. The Examiner criti- 
cises the payment of $2,000 per annum to prison convicts for to- 
bacco and its classification as “subsistence,” and thinks that it should 
be considered as a luxury, and be paid for out of the “good- 
conduct” money earned. He has no doubt that then the amount 
of its consumption would be largely decreased, which result, if the 
effect of the narcotic on the human system has been correctly 
diagnosticated, will not prove to be an unmixed evil. 

The division of the Report devoted to the county finances is 
exceedingly full and valuable. The receipts of the eighty treasurers 
amounted during the last year to $9,156,000, of which sum $7,362,- 
000 was raised by taxation. Nearly $2,500,000 was disbursed for the 
support of the common schools of the State. 

Exhaustive tables show just where every penny of the money 
came from and for what it was disbursed in each county, and of 
what exactly the balance of $2,300,000 consists, and where it is 
deposited or in what securities it is held. 

The resources of the corporate moneyed institutions of the State 
are shown at a glance as follows: 





41 State Banks... ....cccccccccccccccccvccccescscccccs $16, 581,225.00 
ey Bia nc ccc ctcnccanswcnnseacccaness 3,935,558 .00 
2). oc  WOrrrrerT err TT rir rT rer rire 1,093,078. 00 

Pebche 6RtA che dncdwcenencuteeees 21,609,861 .00 


The capital (paid in) and surplus of these institutions amount to 
$5,810,457.00, the deposits to $15,126,130.00, and the loans to $15,- 
791,588.00. 

A separate chapter gives the combined statistics of all the banks 
of the State, including the 51 National and 130 private banks. These 
237 banks have a cash capital of $20,149,100.00, a surplus fund of 
$3,195,836.00, and the 101 corporate banks have individual deposits 
amounting to $34.992,873.00, and loans and discounts amounting to 
$46,406,270.00. 

The simple growth in these items since the last report is as fol- 
lows: 


Ree SE GE BO c cc dcsscccrcocescssescesccesevee sees 21 
ah 8 re $4, 740,693.00 
in ccuaeuidoweeees seth ieehaidiieetimmmets 7;052,924.00 
SP I iiinicic cnc cesdscecccaccccccseetenases 8,564,724 .00 


The marvelous growth of this North Star State is nowhere more 
27 
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concisely told than in the closing chapter, in which it is made the 
basis for a vigorous plea for an addition to the working force of 
the Examiner’s office. 

The taxable valuation of the State has increased from $29,832,- 
719.00 in 1862 to $229,791,042 in 1878 (when the office was estab- 
lished), and to $399,729,766.00 in 1885. 

The State banks have increased in number in eight years from 
13 to 47, and their resources from less than $3,000,000, to 
nearly $14,000,000, and in all other departments accordingly. 

The funds passing through the examined institutions have in- 
creased from ten and a half to thirty-four and a half million dol- 
lars, or the zzcrease only is equal to two and half times the whole 
sum represented by cash eight years ago. 

The chapter on “reserve,” “loans upon mortgage,” “the taxation 
of banks,” “loans upon produce in transit and in store,” are in- 
teresting as indicatory of the nature of legislation needed to cure 
imperfect laws. 

The Examiner gives a list of 116 unincorporate (private) banks 
with corporate names, and comments vigorously upon similar abuses 
under the head of “mixed laws and mixed banks” in his department 
relating to the savings banks and trust companies. 

But nowhere does he use more telling blows at vicious laws and 
political methods than when exposing the faulty and absurd ac- 
counting which prevails in the State and County Treasurer’s offices, 
in narrating personal experience in his personal visitations to the 
county seats, and in regard to malfeasances involving the fraudu- 
lent discharge of taxes, misappropriation of funds, and “the cheer- 
ful spirit of accommodation” by which the treasurer’s personal 
friends are made the preferred creditors of the funds entrusted to 
his care. 

He shows indubitably that nine million of dollars are annually 
handled by the County Treasurers without check, and that all the laws 
(made by the very officers whom they attempt to control), are 
singularly ‘‘consistent in their inconsistency,” by proceeding upon 
the assumption that a check can be established without the con- 
currence of two persons. This “no check” plan is vividly illustrated 
by chapters from personal experience, and the whole subject brought 
to a practical issue by a simple amendment to the laws making 
the Treasurer’s co-ordinate officer, the County Auditor, the County 
Book-keeper within Webster’s definition, as he now is only in 
name. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS * 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 

Banks frequently give certificates of deposit to persons who leave 
money with them. “When they do this,” says Judge Learned, “and 
when they make the certificate payable on its return, properly en- 
dorsed, they have then added to their original undertaking as a 
depositary, an agreement that they will pay the deposit to the 
holder of that certificate properly endorsed. It follows, therefore, 
that they are liable to a dona fide holder of the certificates, not- 
withstanding a payment to the original depositor.” (/Vatzonal Bank 
v. Washington, etc., Bank, 5 Hun., 605.) 

The best mode of describing a certificate is perhaps to give the 
form of one. The following certificate of deposit, which occasioned 
litigation in Massachusetts, is more generally used than any other: 
“The Pacific National Bank of Boston, Mass., $1,000, Boston, May 
18, 1881. This certifies that Wm. H. Nichols has deposited in 
this bank one thousand dollars, payable to the order of himself on 
return of this certificate properly endorsed. J. M. Pettingill, Cashier. 
No. 1807.” Many variations of this form occur. These consist chiefly 
in adding words relating to interest, and also to the time when the 
deposit is to be paid, instead of payment on demand. In one case 
the question was whether the following instrument, given by a 
firm of brokers who received deposits on demand, was a certifi- 
cate: “Due A. Ashton, Trustee, $4,000, returnable on demand. It is 
understood that this sum is specially deposited with us and is 
distinct from the other transactions with said Ashton.” This in- 
strument was regarded a certificate of deposit. (Szley v. Fry, 49 
N. Y. Sup. Ct., 134.) In another case, L., on making a deposit with 
a banker, was handed the following instrument: “ Received from L. 
sixteen hundred dollars on deposit, in national currency.” When L. 
sued to recover his money, more than six years after depositing it, 
the banker defended, on the ground that the instrument was not 
a certificate of deposit or contract in writing, and consequently 
that the suit was barred by the statute of limitations. But the 
Court thought otherwise. Judge Elliott said that the instrument 
was a written contract which was to be given legal effect, and to 
do this the Court must consider it as embodying all the legal obli- 
gations to be implied from its language. These were a part of 
the written contract. The law imported into it did not create an 
independent agreement, but made the instrument express the full 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company 
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agreement of the parties. ‘All the words found in a contract are 
to have a meaning attributed to them, and are not to be thrust 
aside. We cannot, therefore, disregard the words herein, ‘on de- 
posit in national currency.’ We know that the words ‘national cur- 
rency’ denote money, and we know, therefore, that those words, 
taken in connection with the words ‘on deposit,’ mean that the 
defendant had received a deposit in money from the plaintiff. We 
know, also, that the law, as a factor, is an essential part of the con- 
tract, and it seems very plain to us that the express agreement of 
the parties, considered in conjunction with this factor, imports a 
contract to repay the deposit on demand. Suppose the defendant 
had attempted to show by parol that he was not to repay the 
money, would not that attempt have been defeated by the proposi- 
tion that such a contract cannot be varied by parol evidence? Of 
this there can be no doubt. If the defendant had inserted in the 
contract the words ‘we promise to pay back the depositor his 
money, the legal force and effect of the contract would not have 
been increased, for the law implies that this return was intended.” 
(Lang v. Strauss, 7 Northeastern Rep. 764, Sup. Ct. of Indiana.) 

Is a certificate of deposit merely a receipt for money, or a pro- 
missory note? Judge Colburn, of Massachusetts, recently said that 
a certificate, similar to the one described, is not merely a promise 
to pay a certain sum, but it declares that a certain fund has been 
deposited which is payable to the depositor, or his order, on the 
return of the certificate properly endorsed. A promissory note, 
payable on demand, is due as soon as it is given; an action may be 
brought upon it immediately without demand, and the statute of 
limitations begins to run against it from its date. (/veld v. Nickerson, 
13 Mass., 131; Mewman v. Kettelle, 13, Pick., 418; Burnham v. Allen, 
1 Gray, 496.) <A certificate of deposit is not due until a demand is 
made and the certificate returned or tendered. (Sellows Falls Bank 
v. Rutland County Bank, 40 Vt., 377; Munger v. Albany City Bank, 
85 N. Y., 580.) Such certificates are issued with the design that they 
shall be used as money, and taken with as much confidence as the 
bills of the bank, and to avoid the risk and inconvenience of keeping, 
carrying and counting sums of money, and are so regarded in mer- 
cantile affairs.” (MJerchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall., 604.) 
Finally the Judge added, “Such certificates are not commonly 
known in the community as promissory notes.” (Shute v. Pacific 
National Bank, 141 Mass., p. 488.) In Pennsylvania the same view 
has long been maintained. | 

On the other hand, Chief Justice Ryan, of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, after quoting Story’s definition of a promissory note, 
says, “The ordinary form of a certificate of deposit of money falls 
precisely within the definition, and it seems strange that there ever 
was a doubt that it was in law a negotiable promissory note. 
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(ONeill v. Bradford, 1 Pin., 390, and cases there cited.) Such doubt, 
however, may now be considered at rest.” (To sustain this posi- 
tion there was cited Kzlgore v. Bulkley, 14 Conn., 362; Bank v. 
Merrill, 2 Hill., 295; Mller v. Austen, 13 How., 218; Klauber v. 
Biggerstof, 47 Wisc., p. 555.) The Supreme Courts of Michigan,* 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Carolina, Georgia and Vermont, and other 
States, maintain this view. 

The opinion of the New York Court of Appeals may be briefly 
reviewed. An action was brought on the certificate of a Savings bank 
to recover a sum of money payable to the order of the plaintiff in 
current bank notes on the return of the certificate with interest, 
and indorsed by the defendant. It was conceded that unless the 
instrument was in the nature of commercial paper negotiable by 
indorsement, that the plaintiff could not maintain his action against 
the indorser. “It is laid down in Parsons on Bills,” said Judge 
Miller, “that a certificate of deposit in the usual form possesses 
all the requisites of a negotiable promissory note, and that such 
is the prevailing opinion. In JAZzller v. Austen (13 How., U.S., 218, 
228) this very question was distinctly presented, and the same prin- 
ciple was upheld. Catron J., who delivered the opinion of the 
Court, says, ‘ The established doctrine is that a promise to deliver 
or to be accountable for so much money is a good bill or note. 
* * Every reason exists why the indorser of this paper should be 
held responsible to his indorsees that can prevail in cases where 
the paper indorsed is in the ordinary form of a promissory note. 
* * Every reason exists why the indorser of this paper should be 
held responsible to his indorsees that can prevail in cases where the 
paper indorsed is in the ordinary form of a promissory note, and 
as such note, the State Courts have generally treated certificates of 
deposit payable to order, and the principle adopted by the State 
Courts in coming to this conclusion is fully maintained by the 
writers of treatises on bills and notes.’ 

“In this State we are not without authority upon the subject, 
and in Bank of Orleans v. Merrill (2 Hill, 295) where the ac- 
tion was upon a certificate of deposit, it was said that the instru- 


ment in question was in effect a promissory note... In Barnesv. 


Ontario the action was brought to recover the amount of a certi- 
ficate of deposit, and it was held that a dona fide holder could re- 
cover against the bank, although the Cashier had put it in circu- 
lation with the fraudulent design of diverting the funds of the bank, 
and that the indorser was also liable upon said certificate. In the 
opinion by Comstock J. it was said in reference to an instrument 


* Tripp v. Curtenius, 36 Mich., 494; Cote v. Patterson, 25 Mich., 191; National State 
Bank v. Ringel, 51 Ind., 393; Drake v. Markie, 21 Ind., 433; Gregg v. Union, etc., Bank, 
87 Ind., 238; Corey v. McGougald, 7 Ga., 84; Lowe v. Murphy, 9 1b., 238; Talladega 
Ins. Co. v. Woodward, 44 Ala., 287. 
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of this kind: ‘A certificate is a promissory note. And in the 
opinion of Allen J., ‘The certificate was a negotiable instrument.’ 
This case is directly in point, and, I think, settles the question in 
this State.” (Pardee v. Fish, 60 N. Y., p. 268.) 

Although in New York a certificate is regarded as a promissory 
note, in two cases the certificates given to depositors were declared 
to be simply an acknowledgment of money. In the first, the 
certificate was of the same force and effect as a receipt for money. 
The word “certify” added no additional force to the instrument, as 
purporting a contract.” Consequently, when H. paid to the de- 
fendants, who were bankers, the amount of certain notes held by 
them, which were guaranteed by him for the purpose of taking up 
the same; and asa voucher of the transaction, they delivered to him 
a certificate of deposit for the amount, it was held in an action for 
converting them—they having been left with them by H. for collec- 
tion—that the referee who tried the case was justified in finding 
that the certificate was a voucher, and that the plaintiff had paid 
the money for the notes. (Hotchkiss v. Mosher, 48 N. Y., 478.) 

Coleman’s case on this point is more instructive. He handed a 
sum of money to the Teller of a bank over its counter, stating that 
he desired to leave it on deposit with the bank. The teller gave 
him a certificate, which was in form an acknowledgment that C. had 
deposited the money with Van C., and contained a personal obliga- 
tion on the part of the latter to repay the amount. Van C. was the 
bank’s President, the certificate was signed by him, and not in his 
official capacity. The bank was not named in the certificate, and 
there was nothing on its face indicating that the money was deposited 
with the bank, or that any obligation was assumed in regard to it. 
C. did not read the certificate when he received it. In an action to 
recover the amount of the deposit, it was held that C. was not pre- 
cluded by the certificate ; that the doctrine of constructive notice of 
its contents from the fact of possession did not apply, and that it 
was a question of fact for the jury whether the deposit was made 
with the bank or with Van C. (Coleman v, First National Bank of 
Elmira, 53 N. Y., 388; West v. First National Bank of Elmira, 20 
Hun., 408.) In delivering the opinion of the Court, Judge Andrews 
said: “If the plaintiff had examined the certificate he would have 
been apprised of the fact that it purported to be the individual obli- 
gation of Van Campen. But he did not do so. He had a right to 
suppose that it was the proper acknowledgment of the bank with 
which the money was deposited. The doctrine of constructive no- 
tice, from the possession of the certificate, would be misapplied if, in 
this case, it should be held to exempt the bank from liability.” 

That justice was wrought in these cases, no one will question; but 
wherever a certificate is regarded as a promissory note, how can 
such evidence be admitted without violating the general rule that 
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parol evidence is inadmissible to explain, vary or contradict the 
terms of the written contract? We think the Supreme Court of 
Indiana has been more consistent in holding that a certificate of de- 
posit is a contract, and that no parol evidence of a previous or con- 
current agreement is admissible to contradict or vary the legal effect 
of the certificate. (Rzch v. Dessar, 50 Ind., 309.) 

If; however, the deposit is made with the officer of a company, 
and not with the company itself, the depositor cannot recover against 
the latter. Thus, when M. deposited with the agent of a banking 
association four hundred and thirty dollars in tickets, subject to him 
only, and on the return of the certificate the association was not 
liable. (Lake v. Munford, 12 Miss., 312.) 

In the orderly unfolding of the subject, we may next inquire 
whether a certificate of deposit 1s negotiable in the usual manner 
by indorsement? Yes, if having the negotiable words usually 
found in instruments of that nature. Of these requirements 
one is that the promise to pay shall be money. Many certificates, 
however, are not expressed in that way, but “in current funds,” and 
in such cases the question is, are the words an equivalent expres- 
sion? They are declared to be in New York. In Pardee v. Fish (60 
N.Y.,) it is urged that the certificate was not negotiable, because it 
was payable in current bank notes instead of money. But Judge 
Miller said : “ The authorities in this State, I think, are adverse to 
this position. In Keéth v. Jones (9 Johns., 120) the note upon which 
the action was brought was declared to be payable in “ New York 
State bills or specie,” and it was said that it is the same thing as 
being made payable in lawful current money of the State, for the 
bills mentioned mean bank paper, which is here, in conformity 
with common usages and common_ understanding ‘regarded as 
cash. In /udah v. Harris (19 Johns., 144) a promissory note, pay- 
able ‘in bank notes current in the city of New York,’ was held 
to be a negotiable note within the statute. It is said that these deci- 
sions were placed upon the ground that the Court could take judicial 
notice that such bills are equivalent to specie. The same rule 
may well apply here, as ‘current bank notes’ are notes or bills 
used in general circulation as money, and constituted the general 
currency of the country, recognized by law at the time and place 
where payment was to be made and demanded. These notes, which 
were in circulation when the certificate was given and payment 
demanded, were almost of one kind and authorized by the Gov- 
ernment as currency. They thus being lawful money of the United 
States, the Court was bound to take judicial notice of that fact.” * 

The word “currency” will suffice in Wisconsin (K/lauder v. Big- 
gerstaf, 47 Wis. 551), though it would not formerly (Ford v. 


* The cases of Lieber v. Goodrich, 5 Cowen 186, and Thompson v. Sloan, 27 Wend. 77, were 
declared to be not in conflict with Heath v. Jones, and Judah v. Harris, 
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Mitchell, 15 Wis., 305; Platt v. Bank, 17 Jb., 223; Lindsey v. Mc- 
Clelland, 18 Jb. 481), and also in Indiana {Drake v. Markle, 21 
Ind., 433. But if the depositor is to be paid “in current funds,” the 
certificate is not negotiable in Indiana (ational State Bank v. 
Renigel, 51 Ind., 393; Cromwell v. Pumphrey, 9 J/b., 135), nor in 
North Carolina (/ohnson v. Henderson, 76 N. Car., 227); nor in 
Pennsylvania (A/cCormick v. Trotter, 10 Serg. & Rowle, 94; Wahar- 
ton v. Morris, 1 Dallas, 124; Szmpson v. Meneden, 3 Cold., 429.) 

While a certificate thus payable is not negotiable in Indiana, like 
an inland bill of exchange, it is assignable there. One result flow- 
ing from this principle in that State is, that the payee can re- 
cover the amount when the certificate is stolen, on adequate proof 
of the theft, without giving the bank a bond of indemnity against 
a subsequent claim by another person. (Vatzonal State Bank v. 
Ringel, 51 Ind., 393.) 

When the question was first answered by the Courts whether 
certificates of deposit were promissory notes, it was asserted 
that they were used by some of the banks as currency—a thing 
forbidden by law. Thus a certificate which was given by a New 
York bank payable to a person six months after date, with interest, 
was considered a promissory note, and its issue was held to be 
illegal by the law of that State. (Bank of Orleans v. Merrill, 
2 Hill., 295; Smzth v. Strong, [b., 241; Safford v. Wyckoff, 1 Hill, 
11); and also in Illinois (Bank of Peru v. Farnsworth, 18 IIl., 
563); nor was their illegality cured by circulation among innocent 
holders (Bank of Chillicothe v. Dodge, 8 Barb., 233.) At a later 
period it was declared more broadly that certificates of deposit 
payable at a future day were promissory notes, and consequently 
could not be legally issued. (Leavztt v. Palmer, 3 N. Y., 19; South- 
ern Loan Co. v. Morris, 2 Barr., 175; see Cratz v. State of Missouri, 
4 Peters, 433; Ontartzo Bank v. Schemerhorn, 10 Paige, 113.)  Like- 
wise certificates of deposit which were issued as loans, irredeemable 
within twenty years and bearing interest, were declared to be a 
violation of the issuer’s charter, which forbade the issuing of notes 
or other evidences of debt upon loan or for circulation as money. 
(New York Life Ins. Co. v. Beebe, 7 N. Y., 364.) But the issue of 
negotiable certificates of deposit for large amounts payable with in- 
terest at a distant day, and in a foreign country, were not consid- 
ered a violation of the statute forbidding the issue of certificates 
for circulation as money. It was said that “the large amount of 
each certificate, the distant day at which they were payable, the fact 
that they bore interest and were payable in foreign money and in a 
foreign country, would entirely prevent them filling the place of cur- 
rency.” (Schemerhorn v. Talman, 14 N. Y., 93; Curtzs v. Leavitt. 17 
Barb., 309.) Even when the “charter of a company prohibited it 
from issuing for circulation as money, * * certificates of deposit payable 
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to bearer,” it was decided that the issuing of certificates of de- 
posit, which were not intended to circulate as money, was not a 
violation of the instrument. (Mumford v. American Life Ins. Trust 
Co., 4 N.Y., 463.) 

Nor is the issue by a National bank of a certificate of deposit 
similar to that described a violation of the national statute, which 
forbids these institutions from issuing other notes to circulate as 
money beside those in general use. The Court said, “If the United 
States revised statutes forbade the issue of any other notes what- 
ever than such as were therein authorized, it would be difficult to 
hold this certificate to be legal. (Mller v. Austen, 13 How., 218.) 
But, assuming that it might fall within the general designation of 
a note, it cannot be considered as a note intended to circulate as 
money within the meaning of the statute. It requires to be in- 
dorsed. It was understood not to be payable till a certain future 
date. It is not in a sense adopted for general circulation as 
money. The form of the instrument, and the incidents above men- 
tioned, show that it was not intended to circulate as money be- 
tween individuals and between Government and individuals, for the 
ordinary purposes of” society.” (Hunt appellant, 141 Mass., 515.) 
Nor is such a certificate a promissory note within the meaning of 
a statute of Massachusetts, which provides that an action by an 
indorsee against the promissor on a promissory note, payable on 
demand, any matter shall be deemed a legal defense which would 
be a defense tu a suit thereon if brought by the promisee. Hence 
in such a case a bank cannot defend an action brought by the in- 
dorsee to recover the amount of the certificate by setting off a debt 
due to the bank from the original depositor. (Shute v. Pacific Bank. 
136 Mass., 487.) 

Nor is a certificate to the credit of the depositor payable on 
return thereof, properly indorsed “with interest 5 per cent. on de- 
mand, or 6 per cent. if not called for in one year,” contrary 
to the statute, which declares that “no banking association or in- 
dividual banker, as such, shall issue or put in circulation any bill 
or note of said association or individual banker, unless the same 
shall be made payable on demand, and without interest.” (Pelham 
v. Adams, 17 Barb., 384.) 

In many states a certificate is a continuing security, and no ac- 
tion can be maintained thereon, or the statute of limitations be put 
into operation against it until after making a demand for payment. 
(Munger v. Albany etc., Bank. 85 N. Y., p. 587; Payne v. Gardner, 
29 /b., 146; Howell v. Adams 68 Jb., 314; Broughton v. Flint, 74 
N. Y., 476; Pardee v. Fish, 60 N. Y., 265; Bellows Falls Bank 
v. Rutland Bank, 40 Vt., 377; Brown v. McElroy, 52 Ind., 404.) 
This is an exception to the rule concerning promissory notes 
payable on demand. (Brown v. McElroy, 52 Ind., 404; Pardee v. 
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fish, 60 N. Y., 265.) A bank which was sued by the holder of a 
certificate of deposit defended on the ground that as the certifi- 
cate was payable forthwith, and nothing had been heard therefrom 
for more than seven years, it was presumed to be dishonored, and 
that the assignee took it subject to all equities. But the Court 
thought otherwise. “The very existence of the instrument and 
the ordinary modes of business show that a certificate of deposit, 
like a deposit credited in a pass-book, is intended to represent 
moneys actually left with the bank for safe keeping, which are to be 
retained until the depositor actually demands them. Such a certificate 
is not dishonored until presented. (atconal Bank of Fort Edward 
v. Washington County National Bank, 5 Hun., 605.) But in Indi- 
ana, the indorsee of a _ bank’s certificate of deposit not bearing 
interest, who received it more than six years after it had been 
paid and should have been surrendered, took it as dishonored 
paper and not as a continuing negotiable security, and could not en- 
force its second payment by the bank after such unreasonable 
delay. (Gregg v. Union Co., N. B., 87 Ind., 238.) Such a certificate 
is to be regarded as a promissory note, and if negotiable, must be 
regarded as paper dishonored by lapse of time when it was ne- 
gotiated. (/é.) 

An action on a certificate against the personal representatives of 
a deceased member of a firm and the surviving partner, in which 
the latter is not served and does not appear, is not a demand 
against him. (Smzley v. Fry, 49 N. Y., Sup. Ct. 134.) Nor is the 
rendering of a statement of account by a depositor to the de- 
pository in which the sum mentioned in the certificate is charged 
against it under the head of accepted charges sufficient evidence 
of ademand to set the statute running. (/0.) 

While the above rule with respect to the need of making a de- 
mand before beginning an action, or setting the statute of 
limitation in motion prevails widely, it does not prevail everywhere. 
Thus in Georgia, a bank certificate of deposit payable to the order 
of the depositor, but indicating no time of payment except as can be 
inferred from the words “interest at the rate of 7 per cent. on 
call, and 10 per cent. per annum,” is payable on demand, and 
therefore due immediately, and consequently, doxa fide holders are 
affected with the equities existing between persons having it prior 
to themselves. (Meador v. Dollar Savings Bank, 56 Ga., 605.) The 
same view is maintained in California (29 Cal., 503), and in Michi- 
gan. The Supreme Court in the latter State said: “In Brummagin 
v. Zollant (29 Cal., 503), it was held that the statute of limitations 
begins to run against a banker’s certificate of deposit, payable on 
demand, from the date of the same, nor is a special demand neces- 
sary to put the statute in motion.” . . We think this is the safer 
and better doctrine, and is correct in principle. To hold such to be in 
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legal effect promissory notes payable on demand, and yet not apply 
the principles applicable to demand promissiory notes, either because 
of the peculiar form of the instrument, or because issued by a firm 
engaged in the business of banking, would be to create a distinc- 
tion unsound in principle and one not warranted by any reason or 
necessity that we can discover.” (Zripjp v. Curtentus, 36 Mich., 
494.) But in a later case the Court said that if “the question 
were an open one” in that State, they should be inclined to think 
that such a certificate did not become due until payment was de- 
manded, as the Courts in New York and Vermont had held. 
(Birch. v. Fisher, §1 Mich., p. 39.) 

Where certificates are negotiable when expressed in negotiable 
words, and their transfer is governed by the same rules which 
control promissory notes, the liability of the indorser is the same 
as the indorser of any other note. Hence, he is liable until actual 
demand is made, nor is the holder chargeable with neglect for 
omitting to make such a demand within any particular time. 
(Pardee v. Fish, 60 N. Y., 265.) This is in harmony with the 
principle which is applied to a promissory note payable on demand 
with interest, and indorsed, that it “is regarded as a continuing 
security; so that, on the one side, the maker is not deemed in 
default until the money is actually demanded, while on the other 
the holder may make the demand when he pleases, and is not 
chargeable with neglect if he does not make it within any particular 
time.’ (Comstock, Ch. J., in Merritt v. Todd, 23 N. Y., p. 28.) 
But there is another rule that the holder of such a note, if he 
wishes to charge the indorser, must make his demand of the maker 
without delay, or in the language of the law merchant, within a 
reasonable time. There is much conflict of authority on this ques- 
tion, but the rule first given is the most widely adopted. This 
rule was applied in the following case: A certificate dated May 
11th was transferred to P., June 5th, the bank that gave it was 
adjudged a bankrupt on September 12th, and P. presented it for 
payment Dec. 21st. In an action against F. as indorser, it was held 
that if neglect to make a demand within a reasonable time was 
a defense, there was, under the circumstances, no such laches as 
would prevent a recovery. (Pardee v. Fish, 60 N. Y., 265.) 

If the owner of a certificate should indorse it, and through lack 
of ordinary business caution, should pass it beyond his control, 
anyone who, within a reasonable time, might purchase it for value, 
and without notice of defects or equities, would be entitled to 
protection. The question of good faith in such a case is for the jury 
to decide. The lapse of thirty-one days from the date of a certi- 
ficate of deposit does not raise the presumption that it is dis- 
honored paper, even though it be due at its date. (Birch v. Fisher, 
51 Mich., 36.) | 
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In some places it is the custom of banks to regard certificates 
of deposit issued by them as payable without grace. This custom 
is valid, and though a certificate in one case was in fact nego- 
tiable and entitled to grace, the collecting bank was shielded by 
the custom in protecting it on the day of its maturity. (Haddock 
v. Cztzzens National Bank, 53 Iowa, 542.) 

A certificate is payment only by clearly-established usage. When 
this does not exist, the taking of a certificate does not extinguish 
the debt for which it was given. A negotiated with B for a loan 
of $2,000 to enable him to pay two mortgages on his farm to C. 
B was willing to loan the money on a first mortgage of the farm, 
and applied to a banker, who was owing him, for the money to 
pay A. The banker, not able to pay the whole at once, paid A 
$1,000, and gave him a certificate of deposit for the remainder, 
payable when the mortgages above mentioned should be discharged. 
The banker failed, and his certificate became worthless. A then 
paid B the $1,000 he had received from the banker, with interest, 
and tendered to him the banker’s certificate of deposit for the 
other $1,000, and desired a release of the mortgage he had given to 
him. B having refused to comply, A appealed to the Court, 
which decided that he did not receive the certificate of deposit as pay- 
ment, and consequently that the loss thereon should be borne by B. 
The fact that B settled with the banker after the giving of this certifi- 
cate and credited him with the amount, had no bearing on the ques- 
tion at whose risk was the certificate held, for the banker should, 
as between himself and B, have been credited with the amount while 
it was outstanding, no matter who was the holder. Nor did the fact 
that A attempted to get the money on the certificate before the 
time fixed for paying the last mortgage to C, tend to show that he 
had assumed the risk attending the keeping of the certificate. (Bur- 
rows V. Bangs, 34 Mich., 304.) 

When can a bank, acting as a collecting agent, receive its own 
certificate of deposit in payment of a debt? The well-known rule is, 
that an agent, having a money-demand for collection, can right- 
fully receive only money in payment unlesss specially authorized 
by his principal to receive something else. Notwithstanding this 
rule, if the agent is a bank of deposit it may receive its own 
certificates of deposit as money, and its principal will be bound 
by the payment, and the debtor will be discharged, even though 
the bank soon afterward should become insolvent, and never 
remit to the principal. In such a transaction the principal is espe- 
cially bound if he has directed the remittance to be made by drait, 
for it must be presumed that he expected that the draft of his 
agent would be sent. (British and Am. Mortgage Co. v. Tzbballs, 63 
Iowa, 468.) 

The reason for this seeming exception to the rule is that, by cus- 
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tom, certificates of deposit are regarded as money. Of course, 
where they are not thus regarded, an agent could not rightfully re- 
ceive them. But if the custom to receive them as payment exist, 
the principal is bound by it, even if he be ignorant of its existence. 
The owner of a note and mortgage living in New York sent it to 
the Monroe County Bank of Iowa for collection, as the debtor, 
Massey, lived near that institution. Massey paid the note in a cer- 
tificate of deposit issued by that bank. Becoming insolvent before 
remitting the amount to New York, the owner of the note sought 
to collect again of Massey. The Court said that “it was shown in 
evidence that it was customary for the Monroe County Bank, and, 
indeed, for all other banks, to receive their certificates of deposit 
in payment of claims in the hands of the bank for collection. 
But it is not shown by the evidence that the plaintiff had notice 
of such custom. We do not think it necessary either to prove the 
custom or bring notice of it home to plaintiff. Courts take judi- 
cial notice of the general customs and usages of merchants, and 
of whatever ought to be generally known within the limits of their 
jurisdiction, such as matters of public history affecting the whole 
people; and we think that the system by which nearly all the 
banks in this country transact monetary affairs by the use of checks, 
drafts and certificates of deposit, and without the actual handling 
of bank notes or coin, is so well known and understood that no 
business man, much less a company, whose sole occupation is 
loaning money [which was the business of the plaintiff] should be 
allowed to profit by pleading ignorance of it. The plaintiff, in effect, 
claimed that Massey should have presented his certificate of deposit 
at the bank counter, and had the money counted out to him, and 
then counted it back to the Cashier. The law does not require any 
such vain and unnecessary formality in the transaction of business.” 
(Zb.) 

When the certificate requires the payment of “current notes,” the 
issuer must pay notes as valuable as those deposited in the event of 
a change in the circulation during the interval of the deposit; con- 
sequently a bank in North Carolina, which in 1860 gave a deposit- 
or a certificate stating that he had deposited a certain sum “in 
current notes of the different banks of the State,” and which was 
“payable in like current notes to said depositor, or to his order 
on return of this certificate,” was held liable for the whole amount 
with interest from the date of the demand, in currency of the 
United States. The notes deposited were worth about par, but 
when the certificate was presented none of them were current. They 
had ceased to circulate as currency in consequence of their depreci- 
ation, and had become articles of merchandise, without retaining in any 
degree the character of current money. Owing to this change, the 
bank could not perform its agreement, and the question was, on 
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whom should the loss fall? “Obviously,” said the Court, “it must 
fall on the bank, for it has had the use of the plaintiff's money, 
and is unable to return funds of the same kind; and surely the 
plaintiff had a right to expect funds as good as what he deposited.” 
Frost v. Bank of Cape Fear, Phillips, (N. Car.,) 417. 

When the owner of a certificate demands payment, the issuer 
has the right to insist on the delivery of it as a voucher of pay- 
ment and security against a future claim. And if an administrator 
of the owner of a certificate should sue a bank for the deposit, 
and show that it was in the possession of a third party, but fail 
to show whether the owner indorsed it or not, he could not re- 
cover without producing the certificate. (Fel/s Point Savings Instz- 
tution v. Weldon, 18 Mad., 320.) 

When will an alteration of the certificate excuse the issuer from 
paying it? The alteration of a certificate after the dissolution of a 
partnership by the partner continuing the business before notice to 
the holder does not relieve the retiring partner. Until notice of 
dissolution, the holder has the right to consider the partnership as 
continuing and the alteration as authorized. (Howell v. Adams, 68 
N. Y., 314.) When, however, a certificate was given “payable 30 
days after date, with per cent. per annum,” and there was no 
agreement to pay Io per cent., and the holder, after saying to the 
buyer that the agreement was for Io per cent. interest, that the 
blank was left by mistake, and he inserted 10 therein, it was held 
that the alteration was fraudulent, and that no action could he 
maintained against the maker, either on the certificate itself or on 
the only consideration for which it was given. (Woodworth v. An- 
derson, 53 lowa, 503.) 

If a bank should issue a certificate payable to the depositor or 
order on return of the same properly indorsed, when could it pay the 
certificate to another person on presentation; but without indorse- 
ment? This question arose in the following case: A husband deposited 
money belonging to his wife and a certificate was issued payable to 
him. He delivered it to her as soon as he returned from the bank, 
and she kept it in her possession. Afterward she presented the certfi- 
cate to the bank and demanded payment, at the same time inform- 
ing the institution that she was the lawful owner and holder, and 
offering to surrender it on payment. The bank refused payment, be- 
cause the certificate had not been indorsed by J. C., who further- 
more claimed that it was his own. But the Court said that the cer- 
tificate was in effect a negotiable promissory note. The fact that the 
sum named in it was payable “on the return” of the certificate, 
did not raise a contingency affecting its character as such note. 
In the absence of these words the duty to return upon payment 
would be implied, as in case of a negotiable promissory note in 
common form. Notwithstanding it is made payable to the depositor 
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or his order, a third person may become its owner without indorse- 
ment.” The bank, therefore, was obliged to pay the certificate. 
(Casstdy v. First National Bank, 30 Minn., 86.) 

When a suit is brought on a banker’s certificate of deposit it must 
be at the place where the same is payable, and not where he may 
happen to reside. (Sanbourn v. Smith, 44 lowa, 152.) If the holder 
of a certificate, after bringing a suit thereon, surrenders it and 
takes a new one, his suit cannot be maintained. (Manuel v. Misszs- 
stppi R. Co., 2 Pa., 189.) Likewise, if he surrenders the notes of a 
bank, and takes a certificate therefor, he cannot claim the same 
rights in the distribution of assets as he could if he had held the 
notes, (ullard v. Central Bank, 1 Ga., 461.) 

A certificate of deposit is evidence of so high and satisfactory a 
character that to escape its effect the maker must overcome it by 
clear and satisfactory evidence. Slight, uncertain or contradictory 
evidence is not sufficient. (/zrst National Bank v. Myers, 83 Ul, 
507.) Furthermore, as a certificate of deposit, properly executed, is an 
acknowledgment that the bank has the money specified therein and 
credited to the depositor, the burden of proof in a suit to re- 
cover the amount, after producing the certificate, is on the bank to 
show that it has discharged its liability. (Cushman v. Lllinots Starch 
Co., 79 Ill., 281.) 

A bank which has given a certificate to a company for deposits, 
cannot transfer them to the private account of its treasurer without 
the company’s knowledge. And certainly it would have no author- 
ity to continue to charge the deposits to the private account 
of the treasurer after he had ceased to hold the office, whether he 
knew of the election of his successor or not. (Cushman v. Tilinozs 
Starch Co., 79 Ill., 281.) 

When a commercial bank has made an assignment in trust for 
the benefit of a certain class of loans and deposits, under which it 
receives considerable sums of money, the holders of its certificates 
of indebtedness made under such arrangement for security for their 
payment, will not be bound by any previous representations of the 
officers of the bank, that the capital stock is a safety fund for the 
benefit of savings depositors, where it is not shown that they 
caused or encouraged them to be made, or even knew that they 
had been made wi.en they acquired their certificates, and still less 
where it is not shown that the savings depositors relied upon their 
truthfulness. (Ward v. Johnson, 95 Ill., 215.) 


ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES.* 
CHAPTER IX. 
STOCK EXCHANGE SHADOWS. 

The Exchanges and Unscrupulous Operators—The Purpose of this Treatise— 
Railroad Stocks and Crafty Manipulators—A Prominent Example—For- 
mation of a Syndicate—Forced Dividends—Inflating the Stock— Depress- 
ing the Market—Wrecking the Enterprise—Wire-Pulling Gentlemen from 
the Mining Regions—Destroying Legitimate Mining Industries—How 
the Schemes are Manipulated—Mining Experts and their Mission— 
Matched Orders—The Stock is Disposed Of—A Change in Affairs— 
‘Bearing the Market’’—‘‘Cooked” Accounts and Fictitious Reports 
—The Mine ‘ Playing Out’”’—A Downfall in Stocks—How they Sell 
and Who Buy Them—Bucket Shops and their Managers—How the 
Business is Worked—‘‘ Options”—‘‘Puts,” ‘‘ Calls” and ‘‘ Straddles ”"— 
Forms. 

Advantages offered by the Stock Exchanges are not infrequently 
converted to immoral purposes. Through the opportunities of these 
institutions millions of dollars have been wrongfully wrung from the 
pockets of somebody, to swell the bank accounts of unscrupulous 
railroad magnates and conscienceless mining intriguers. Without the 
aid of influences created by the Stock Exchanges, not directly, but 
through their opportunities indirectly, it is probable that not one 
bad scheme in ten of unprincipled operators and managers would 
have been contrived and foisted upon the people. Through such 
opportunities the financial and commercial interests of the country 
have been made to suffer serious, though temporary embarrassment. 
Money panics have been precipitated; if not entirely from the re- 
sult of over-speculation and stock-gambling, they have been thus 
aggravated and their bad results increased by those immoralities. 
Unnatural fluctuations and disturbances are detrimental to the 
general trade and prosperity of the country. No argument can 
make one believe that high-handed schemes for wrecking large and 
prosperous corporations, ruining their credit, and thereby destroying 
public confidence, is not injurious to business in general. It is 
such operations, and not the legitimate workings of the Stock Ex- 
changes, that have made them with many so unpopular. 

That the Stock Exchange does turnish opportunities for “ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain,” is not disputed. But it 
is not within the limits of this work to propose a remedy. We 
have here only to deal with facts and circumstances as we find 
them. As to whether the immoralities alluded to might not exist 
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insome other form, and evils result as great as those herein named 
without the existence of Stock Exchanges, is a question for dis- 
cussion entirely outside the scope of this treatise. It is a question 
that has been freely ventilated, and concerning which, during the 
past few years, much has been said and written upon both sides. 
It is our province to explain how the results are accomplished, 
rather than moralize upon their pernicious effects. In performing 
this task it will not be necessary to picture every method known 
to the initiated. A reasonable description of the schemes most 
commonly adopted by the wreckers, inflators and bucket-shop 
managers will serve our purpose. 

Railroad stocks are favorite elements of speculation with crafty 
manipulators. If the corporation is a large one it requires greater 
talent, longer time, and more money to use it as a gambling scheme, 
but the profits are proportionately handsome. A weak corporation 
is more easily manipulated and it yields a correspondingly smaller 
“boodle” for the wreckers. Here is the Uranus Pactolus, a heavily 
mortgaged and magnificently stocked railroad. The stock is mostly 
capital, not rolling. But the road is moderately well equipped and 
is in a promising condition. The stock is selling for less than 
twenty in the market, and a number of moneyed speculators form 
a private syndicate through which they quietly buy up enough to 
control the road. At the next election of directors the road passes 
into the hands of the newly formed syndicate. The few stock- 
holders outside of the clique, which now manages the road, are 
surprised to learn that the corporation under its new management 
is to pay regular semi-annual dividends on its stock. First the 
dividend is small, only 1 per cent. This, it is known only by the 
directors, does not come from its net earnings, but is supplied by 
the heavy stockholders. About four-fifths of the dividend comes 
back into their own pockets, and the road is their debtor to the 
amount of money borrowed for the purpose. The loan, ostensibly, 
is for the purchase of rolling stock and the construction of im- 
provements, but practically for meeting a dividend forced by the 
directors and not earned by the road. At the next dividend period 
a similar method is pursued and an increased dividend declared. 
During this time there has been little or no trading in the stock. 
The syndicate, holding at least four-fifths or nine-tenths, have kept 
that in their possession and entirely out of the market. 

Good times, abundant crops and general prosperity have their in- 
fluences upon the stocks of well and honestly managed railroads. 
Increased freight and passenger traffic will enable honorable rail- 
road managers to give their stockholders better dividends. But 
these things have very little to do with the directors of the Uranus 
Pactolus. The influences which made its stock dividend paying and 
gave it an impetus in the market were to be explained in the 
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board room of the directors. Here were prepared highly colored 
reports of the road’s condition. Newspapers were soon trumpeting 
its great prosperity under the “new management.” The most plau- 
sible stories of its future success take the rounds of the press. 
The’ syndicate conclude it is about time for the attention of specu- 
lators to be attracted to the stock of their pet corporation. Ar- 
rangements are made for issuing “matched orders” to stock-brokers. 
Mr. Lightbotom, a broker, is directed by a firm of bankers to buy 
a few blocks of Uranus Pactolus stock, and at the same time Mr. 
Topheavy, another broker, is authorized by another firm of bankers 
to sell for them a few blocks of the same. Neither broker knows 
from whence or from whom the original orders were issued. Even 
the two firms of bankers through whom the orders pass are igno- 
rant as to the origin of their instructions. The price is extremely 
low. A few days pass and more orders come, but with slightly in- 
creased prices. Orders keep coming and the price keeps advancing. 
What the syndicate sell through one channel it buys back through 
the other. 

In this way the stock advances from a few cents a share to I5, 20, 25, 
30, 35, 40, 50, 60. Reports begin to be circulated that Uranus Pac- 
tolus is going up to par. The time comes for another semi-annual 
dividend, and 3 per cent. is declared. Investors grow anxious to 
buy the stock and instruct brokers to purchase for them. Mer- 
chants quietly take a few lots. Manufacturers send in their checks 
and try their luck. Lawyers and doctors, mechanics, clerks, and 
even the factory girls “chipin” with their hard-earned savings, in 
the vain hope of “turning an honest penny” to a good account. 
The syndicate of magnates has a meeting and decide to let out 
some of the stock. It is on the rise. Outsiders buy at 60, and 
it goes up to 65. More outsiders buy, and some sell at the ad- 
vance. Upward it goes to 70, 75, 80, and the syndicate begin to 
unload. By the time it touches 90, newspapers begin to attack the 
management. It has come to light that the road has negotiated 
for a new loan of several million dollars. A new issue of stock 
of another million or two is put out. Consolidations with other 
lines are entered into. The debts of the road to the syndicate are 
paid and its treasury depleted. Another dividend period comes and 
the rate per share drops from three to one and a half. The stock takes 
a tumble and soon the confiding investors are glad to realize 25 
per cent. of their investment. Such is the history of more than 
one scheme contrived and carried through by designing and wealthy 
operators. It is, however, but just to say that the class engaged 
in such methods is by no means a large one, nor are conspirators of 
this kind in the majority with all who might thus manipulate stock 
were they so inclined. They form the exception, fortunately, and 
not the rule, who, from their positions, might be knaves. 
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But the wreckers are not more pernicious than the _ inflators. 
These last named wire-pulling gentlemen come mostly from the 
mining regions of the West. California, Nevada and Colorado have 
each produced crops of them, and not a few have made their ap- 
pearance in the East from other States and Territories. They have 
done more to destroy confidence in legitimate mining enterprises than 
all the natural mishaps and ignorant mismanagement that has be- 
fallen the industry. 

The plans of inflators may be summed up as follows: A new min- 
ing district is discovered. The principal mine has been opened to 
a considerable depth, and a large body of rich ore is found. Re- 
ports of the wildest character go out, and the attention of capi- 
talists is attracted. A number of the inflating class buy the prop- 
erty, and set vigorously about developing it. They erect expensive 
machinery and works for treating the ore; and from selected work- 
ings of the mine secure almost astonishing “mill runs.” Flaming 
reports appear in the newspapers. The “Humpty Doodle” mine 
is a “wonderful bonanza.” A million dollars’ worth of ore is “ in 
sight.”” Its “output” is a thousand dollars an hour, or a day, or any- 
thing to make the story big enough. The inflators form a com- 
pany. They are generous mortals, and don’t want to keep the 
marvelous property entirely to themselves. [t would make them too 
rich. They want their friends and a few others to share in their 
prosperity. ‘There’s enough to make millionaires of a hundred.” 
“Only a small part of the stock will be for sale,” as the conspira- 
tors must keep enough for themselves, but they will, if urged for it, 
spare a million dollars’ worth. Mining experts and engineers 
are sent to examine the property, “and corroborate former re- 
ports.” The latter is their especial duty. The reports are con- 
firmed. The stock is admitted to the tickling appetites of the 
“bulls” and “bears” of the Stock Exchange. ‘“ Matched orders” 
work like a charm, and the price goes up “kiting.” The inflators 
grow more generous than their promises necessitated. They will 
try and content themselves with even less than half the shares. The 
half are sold, and they find a quarter will make them quite rich 
enough. Three-fourths are gone, and, to appease the demand, two 
or three-tenths more are quietly let out. Certainly no person should 
accuse them of selfish motives; generosity of this kind ought to 
dispel any such thoughts. Nearly three million dollars’ worth jof 
stock are on the market. 

SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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OUR COINAGE AND THE MINT. 


The beginning of our National life was fraught with many diffi- 
culties. Before we could lay any claim to recognition as a united 
people we had to declare and win our independence, and no sooner was 
this an established fact than our fathers found themselves face to face 
with problems of such gigantic magnitude that they might well have 
been disheartened—and without a doubt would have been—but for the 
possession in ample measure of certain easily recognized native 
qualities of pluck and enthusiasm which carried them forward to 
certain triumph. 

The problems of State were to them largely new. By inheritance 
there was little to fall back upon. Monarchial forms had little re- 
semblance to and poorly blended with republican aspirations. So, 
no wonder is it that mistakes were made in following untried paths; 
the more wonder that success followed at any cost. 

Among the problems intricate and bewildering which forced 
themselves to the front during those early years, and the one which 
seemed ever uppermost, was that of the finances. It was an ever- 
present, dominating and exasperating necessity. It could not be 
overthrown or avoided; it was a glaring fact and had to be met. 
It was met with firmness and an unconquerable determination, and 
history justly bears record of the fact. 

It is with one department of this intricate subject, as it presented 
itself to our forefathers, that it is our purpose to deal at the 
present time. 

Closely allied, then as now, with the welfare and material pros- 
perity of the nation, as is the coinage and standard of value, and 
affecting as it does the most intimate relations of the family as 
well as of the producer and intermediate parties, it appears to be a 
becoming and profitable study to take note how this apparently 
simple creation, the money we use, came into being in this country; 
and how, under the pressure of experience and necessity, we have 
come to use just the particular form of money known to us to- 
day. 

The early colonists found gold and silver in any form a scarce 
article in their midst. What little came to them in the pockets of im- 
migrants and from other sources, was jealously guarded for purposes 
of trade with other countries, which, of course, would neither receive 
nor recognize the various barter currencies to which the colonies had 
been forced to resort for the satisfaction of their own immediate ne- 
cessities. As time went on, and the colonies were more and more 
frequented by tradesmen from the West Indies, buccaneers and 
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others disposed to traffic, coin became more common and plentiful. 
It was thought that the seeming inevitable flow of these precious 
metals from the country which was constantly taking place, might 
be controlled somewhat, if not entirely checked, by their recoinage 
and issue as a colonial money. Accordingly, in 1652, a mint was 
set up in Boston, at which were coined sixpences, threepences and 
shillings. These coins were intended for internal use, and it was 
confidently hoped would supersede the uses of barter in trade. 
Not so, however. The coins were clipped and smuggled from the 
country in such amount that the distress, though less than pre- 
viously, was still real and embarrassing. This coinage was known as 
the Pine Tree coinage; and it is a curious circumstance that, in- 
asmuch as the coining of money was opposed to the prerogative of 
the colonies, the coins were all dated 1652, although they continued 
to be stamped in greater or less numbers for upward of thirty 
years. 

Attempts were made at various times, to make gold and silver 
coins received from different sources in the course of trade, legal 
tender in the colonies, but with indifferent success. The difficul- 
ties and errors in the computation of values were constant and 
annoying. 

Notwithstanding the intimate relations existing between the colo- 
nies and Great Britain, the coinage of the mother country was com- 
paratively little used in trade or in computing values. Before the 
Revolution, the Spanish dollar had taken the place of the pound 
sterling. Even the Continental money was made payable in Spanish 
dollars which came from Havana. Notwithstanding the Spanish 
dollar was the prevailing standard in all transactions between the 
colonies, yet it was received at unequal value in the different States, 
even after the Revolution. It passed in Georgia at five shillings, in 
North Carolina and New York at eight shillings, in Virginia and the 
four Eastern States at six shillings, and in all the other States, ex- 
cept South Carolina, at seven shillings and sixpence, and in South 
Carolina at thirty-two shillings and sixpence. So that, when it came 
to that point in affairs that a purely local coinage was absolutely 
necessar¥ it was a problem of no mean proportions how to so adjust 
the standard of value as to do injustice to no one, and yet to har- 
monize and unify the whole. 

After the Revolution, Connecticut, New York, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts, and a few other States, established mints within their 
own borders for the purpose of rectifying the coinage troubles. But 
of course the difficulty was in no sense met, and the coinage was 
only of small denominations. 

Briefly stated, the difficulties awaiting the fathers of our present 
financial rézzme—Jefferson, Morris, Hamilton—have been seen. Let 
us advance a step and inquire how order was finally brought out of 
the seeming chaos. 
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There was no single step taken by the Congress of the Confedera- : 
tion with greater wisdom, than that which made Robert Morris 
Superintendent of the Treasury. Without doubt he was one of the 
most brilliant financiers our country has produced. This step was 
taken with accustomed deliberation and with the warm approval of 
Hamilton. The finances of the Government, instead of being ad- 
ministered by the Board of Treasury, which had proved itself notor- 
iously inefficient, were thenceforth to be under the control of one ‘ 
man. 

One of the important suggestions made by Morris was an elabo- 
rate plan unifying the coinage of the country. The difficulties of 
the situation were clearly manifest. He advocated the single silver 
standard because the common people had been made more familiar 
with it through the use of the Spanish coins, and because he 
wished to adapt the coinage to the smallest payments. He advo- 
cated, also, a decimal coinage, so that there might be no difficult 
calculations rendered necessary in computing values. His aim and 
desire seemed to be to adapt everything to the wants and capacity 
of the common people. 

Morris did not see the full fruition of his desires while he held 
the office of Superintendent of the Treasury, but he left an im- 
press upon the minds of his successors which was productive of 
good results a little later on. Morris retired from his successful 
administration of the Treasury in 1784. r 

Congress took no action in regard to the coinage until a year 
had passed, when the matter was referred to a committee of which 
Jefferson was a member. Referring to Morris and his scheme for ° 
the adjustment of the coinage, Jefferson said: “The general views | 
of the financier were sound, and the principle was ingenious on 
which he proposed to found his unit, but it was too minute for 
ordinary use, too laborious for computation, either by the head or 
in figures.” It should here be stated that the unit of account as 
advocated by Morris was to have been one cent; this is what 
Jefferson refers to as being “too minute” and “too laborious” 
for practical use. Instead of this, Jefferson advocated the “dollar” 
as the unit of account, and also gave his approval and adherence 
to the decimal system. Jefferson’s views were adopted by fhe com- 
mittee, and thus he has come to be regarded as the father of our 
present system of coinage and the money unit. The credit ac- % 
corded Jefferson, however, is not generally regarded as justly his 
due, since it is held by a high authority that “the able Gouverneur 
Morris is entitled to the credit of proposing the decimal system 
of computation, and Jefferson, of proposing the unit and present 
coinage of the United States.” The following year Jefferson’s plans 
were approved and adopted by Congress. 

Nothing came of this Act of Congress until July 6, 1785, when 
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it was again resolved that the money unit of the United States 
should thereafter be “one dollar.” Aug. 8, 1786, Congress pro- 
ceeded to define and establish the coinage by declaring: “that the 
standard of the United States of America, for gold and silver, 
shall be eleven parts fine and one part alloy.” It further provided 
that a “dollar” should contain 375.64 grains of fine sz/ver. No pro- 
vision being made for a “standard” gold dollar, we are led to infer 
that silver was the preferred metal for the time being. Provision 
was also made for the coinage of the half dollar piece, the double- 
dime and dime; also a cent and half cent piece in copper. Two 
gold pieces were provided for; one to contain 246.268 grains fine 
gold, and to be known as “an eagle” or ten dollars, the device to 
be stamped upon it being the “ American eagle.” A five dollar gold 
piece was also to be coined, of proportionate weight, to be stamped 
in a similar manner, and to be known as “a half-eagle.” 

October 16 of the same year Congress finally passed an ordi- 
nance for the establishment of a mint. This same body also decreed 
that copper coins were to be received by Government in the pro- 
portion of five dollars for every hundred due it; and that after the 
first day of September, 1787, all foreign copper coins were to be 
considered uncurrent. The value of the copper coinage of the States 
was, likewise, established, as well as the mint price of gold and 
silver. 

The “dollar” with which we are now so familiar as the unit of 
our coinage from the beginning, has been known to the world in 
one form or another for several centuries. The term is used quite 
often by writers of the sixteenth century, and it recurs with con- 
siderable frequency in the writings of Shakespeare. The probable ori- 
gin of the word is from the German thaler, low German dahler, 
Danish daler. The transition to the English “dollar” is seen to 
be both easy and natural. 

Our dollar piece was based on the Spanish-Mexican dollar of 1772, 
from which it was derived by weighing a large number of such coins 
as were found in actual circulation, and which had been reduced by 
abrasion to a weight nearly 1.6 cent below the standard at which 
they were issued from the Mexican mint. So, as is readily seer, the 
term “dollar” as used by various peoples, bears no definite relation 
to its intrinsic value. In this country, however, the weight of pure 
silver in the dollar has never been changed, although the standard 
weight of the coin has been reduced by the withdrawal of 3% grains 
of alloy. 

Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition of the coinage, which 
continued steadily to increase in disfavor so long as the inactivity 
of the Government failed to supply a remedy, the lately established 
mint failed to do much besides issuing a limited amount of copper 
coins of small denominations. Trade, however, could not wait upon 
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such indifference to the public weal, and the variety of foreign 
money in the channeis of circulation continued daily to increase in 
volume. 

The framers of the Tariff Act of 1789-90 were wise enough to 
take cognizance of the condition of the coinage, and they provided 
a schedule of rates at which foreign coins should be received in 
payment of duties and other dues. They made the gold coins of i 
France, England, Spain and Portugal, and other coins of same fine- 
ness, receivable at 89 cents per pennyweight. Mexican dollars were 
taken at 100 cents, silver coins of France and England at III cents, : 
and other silver coins }4 fine at 111 cents per ounce. So far as it 
went the law was good, but it did nothing toward putting an end 
to the countless complications that must arise in adjusting values 
under a system so utterly devoid of uniformity. 

Matters drifted as they had done until the latter part of 1790, 
when Congress again resolved, December 6th, to have a mint estab- 
lished, and Hamilton was delegated to draft and report a plan for 
the same. He presented his scheme, fully elaborated in a report to 
Congress in 1791. Impelled, as it were, by the enthusiasm of a 
newly organized government, it began to look as if matters were to 
take, ‘at the hands of its administering officers, definite and decisive 
form. Po 

Hamilton’s report, which became the basis of the Coinage Act of 
1792, must ever remain conspicuous for its mastery of detail and 
depth of research, although it is manifest, he had large resources of 
suggestion to draw upon, in the plans, already made known, of his 
predecessors, and in a thorough study of existing systems of coinage 
in other countries. He presented at length “the great variety of 
considerations involved in the subject.” 

In perusing Hamilton’s report, one cannot fail to be impressed by 
the apparent honesty of purpose to find out simply and solely what 
the pressing necessities of the times demanded. He had no favorite, 
highly-flavored scheme of his own to promulgate regardless of the 
common weal. He scrutinized very closely existing conditions and 
made his calculations accordingly. 

Speaking of the inadequacy, and the hazard attending the use of 
foreign coins as a medium of exchange and measure of value, he 
says: “Nor can it require argument to prove that a nation ought 
not to suffer the value of the property of its citizens to fluctuate 
with the fluctuations of a foreign mint, and to change with the 
changes in the regulations of a foreign commerce.” | 

His next endeavor was to ascertain what the existing money unit 
of the United States was, that he might the better determine what 
it ought to be. By careful comparison of values in different States 
he found the “dollar” to be the nearest approach to the average 
unit of value, and as such, to contain between 368 and 374 grains of | 
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fine silver. He then proceeded to consider whether the unit of value 
ought to be attached to either metal singly to the exclusion of the 
other. After examining in detail the peculiar adaptations of both 
gold and silver, he arrives at the very logical conclusion that, “to 
annul the use of either of the metals as money, is to abricge the 
quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections 
which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full, with the 
evils of a scanty circulation.” 

His next endeavor was to establish, so far as possible, historically, 
the proportional relation that should exist between the metals when 
coined. This he found to be, on the average, in the different coun- 
tries using gold and silver as money or as merchandise, as I to 15; 
and this proportion he recommended. 

He also offered useful suggestions regarding the amount of alloy 
to be used in the coinage, as well as in the matter of mint charges. 

Not all of Hamilton’s suggestions were adopted, but as has been 
already remarked, his report was taken as the basis of the Coinage 
Act which soon followed. Hamilton had expressed the wish, among 
other things, that an issue of gold dollars would be provided for, 
if only for a small amount. But it was not so determined. 

The Act of Congress, authorizing the erection of the second mint, 
was passed April 2, 1792. The law establishing the first mint had 
provided that it should be located at the seat of Government, which, 
at that time, was at Philadelphia. At the creation of the second 
mint some doubt was expressed as to the legality of allowing the 
mint to remain at Philadelphia, since the seat of Government at 
that time was at New York. By a sort of sufferance, the mint was 
allowed to remain at Philadelphia till March, 1801, when an Act was 
passed directing that the mint should remain where it was until 
March 4, 1803. Nothing more was done in regard to it until 1828, 
when, by the Act of May 19, the Act of 1803 was “continued in 
force and operation until otherwise provided by law.” 

The law of 1792 regulating the coinage, provided for a silver 
dollar of 371% grains fine silver, a reduction of 1% per cent. from 
the dollar of 1786. The standard weight of the silver dollar was 
declared to be 416 grains; the half-dollar 208 grains; the quarter- 
dollar 104 grains. The law also provided for the coinage of a 
silver dime, a gold eagle to “contain 247% grains of pure or 270 
grains of standard gold” of the value of ten dollars, also one-half 
and one-quarter eagles of proportional weight and value. The re- 
lation between the two metals was fixed, as suggested by Hamilton, 
fifteen grains of silver being made equivalent to one grain of gold, 
the silver coins to be composed of 1485 parts fine metal and 179 
parts of copper alloy. The gold coins were made of eleven parts 
pure gold and one part alloy, the alloy to be composed of copper 
and silver, of which the silver should not exceed one half. All 
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coins were made a legal tender, and penalties were imposed for 
their debasement. 

Hamilton’s desire to make that early coinage strictly representa- 
tive and honest in every particular, led him to recommend that the 
cent contain eleven pennyweights, or a penny’s worth of copper, 
and the half-cent in proportion. This accounts for the size of the 
old-fashioned coin as compared with our more modern one cent piece. 

The mint was opened for business in September, 1792. Its officers 
were a director, an assayer, a chief coiner, an engraver, and a treas- 
urer. The first purchase of metal consisted of six pounds of copper 
at ten shillings and three pence. 

The first issue of coin took place March 1, 1793, and consisted 
of 11,178 cents. The coinage of gold and silver was free; that is 
to say, individuals so desiring could carry those metals to the 
mint and have them coined without charge. The first deposit of 
silver was made July 18, 1794, and the first deposit of gold Feb. 
12,1795. The charge of the mint was given to the State depart- 
ment during Hamilton’s term of office, but afterward it was trans- 
ferred to the Treasury department on his recommendation. 

The matter of regulating the circulation of foreign coins, now 
that we had a circulation of our own, came to be quite a diffi- 
cult undertaking. The Act of 1792, indeed, provided that such 
coins should be legal tender for three years and not longer, yet, 
notwithstanding, foreign coins in abundance were freely passed after 
the expiration of the legal limit. It was found necessary to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act of 1792 at various times, until Feb. 
21, 1857, when prior laws were repealed and the Director of the 
mint was directed to make such assays as to enable him to pub- 
lish annually the average fineness and value of foreign coins. This 
settlement of the problem was reached after much debate, and as 
the result of numerous investigations by Congress covering a period 
of sixty years. 

From the start the operations of the mint were hampered with 
difficulties. The most important, perhaps, arose from the action of 
the Director in raising the legal standard of the silver coin, for 
what were believed to be well-founded reasons. It was believed 
that the alloy provided for would debase the coin to such an ex- 
tent that it would turn black in use. The Director, believing that 
Congress would see the wisdom of, and make the desired change 
at the proper time, took the responsibility of striking the silver 
coins from metal nine-tenths fine instead of eleven-twelfths, as pro- 
vided by law, thus giving to such coins a greater intrinsic value. 
This coinage was begun in October, 1794. At its next session, Con- 
gress failed to make the desired change, although it was strongly 
recommended by the committee to whom the matter was referred. 
Thus for a time there was a variation between the legal and the 
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mint dollar, which affected, principally, those who had carried silver 
to the mint to be coined, they receiving in return the full amount 
of silver, but coined into a less number of standard dollars than the 
law provided for. In October 1795, the fineness of the dollar was 
changed to conform to the law. Then followed the complaints of 
those who had deposited silver and received therefor over-weight 
coins. One such person presented a claim to Congress for an 
allowance of the difference, but Congress, fearing the effect upon 
others of the same class, declined to take any action. 


WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
Mercantile National Bank v. The Mayor. 


The existing system of taxation in New York for local purposes does not dis- 
criminate between National bank shares and the other moneyed capital of individ- 
ual tax-payers, and therefore is not forbidden by the act of Congress which 
authorizes the taxation of National banking associations. 

The discrimination consists, it was maintained, in exempting from assessment by 
the State laws, so much of the moneyed capital of individual tax-payers that what 
remains, including the capital represented by the National bank shares, is subjected 
to a higher rate of taxation than is assessed on the moneyed capital generally of 
the tax-payers. An examination of the several exemptions—shares of stock in 
State corporations, investments in life insurance companies, State stocks, municipal 
bonds and saving’s bank deposits—does not show such an unfriendly discrimination 
against the banks as is forbidden by National law. 

WALLACE, J.—Thirty-five National banking associations located in 
the city of New York have brought suits against the defendants to re- 
strain them from collecting taxes levied pursuant to an assessment made 
in January, 1885, upon the shares of the respective stockholders of the 
several associations. This suit is one of the number, and is here upon a 
motion for an injunction Jendente lite. As the case turns upon ques- 
tions of law, the decision in this motion will be practically a final 
decision of this Court of the rights of the parties. The fact that these 
associations pay in round numbers a million dollars annually in taxes 
upon the shares of their stockholders, and more than one-fourth of the 
total taxation upon personal property in the city of New York, suff- 
ciently indicates the importance of the controversy to both parties. The 
case has been prepared with great thoroughness, and has been elabo- 
rately and ably argued. The position of the complainant is that the 
New York State system of taxation creates or effects a discrimination 
between the taxes imposed for local purposes (which is everywhere the 
most onerous taxation) upon National bank shares, and that imposed 
upon the other moneyed capital of individual tax-payers, which is hostile 
to the former and forbidden by the Act of Congress by which alone 
authority exists for any taxation of such shares by the States. The 
theory of this discrimination is that so much of the moneyed capital of 
individual tax-payers is exempted from assessment by the State laws, 
that what remains, including the capital represented by National bank 
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shares, is subjected to a higher rate of taxation than is assessed upon 
the moneyed capital generally of the tax-payers. If this position is 
correct, there can be no valid assessment of National bank shares for 
taxation in this State, and these shares will be relieved from any contri- 
bution whatever to the general burden of taxation. 

State taxation of National bank shares is lawful only by the laws of 
Congress. First enacted as a provision of the National Banking Act of 
1864, which, as amended by the Act of February 10, 1868, is now em- 
bodied in section 5219, United States Revised Statutes. This section 
provides that “The taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is as- 
sessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
citizens of such State.” As Congress was conferring power on the 
States which they would not otherwise have had, to tax these shares, it 
undertook to impose a restriction upon the exercise of that power 
manifestly designed to prevent taxation which should discriminate 
against that class of property as compared with other moneyed capital. 
If the greater part of the moneyed capital of individual tax-payers of the 
State is exempted from taxation by the State laws, the rule of equality 
of burden between such capital and the capital invested in National 
bank shares which Congress intended to prescribe as a condition of the 
permission given to the States to tax these shares at all, is violated, and 
the State whose system permits this discrimination cannot justly com- 
plain because National bank shares are wholly exonerated from taxation. 
This is the result of many of the decisions of the Courts under the con- 
struction of the law of Congress. The most recent expression of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is found in Boyer v. Boyer, 113 
United States, 689, where it is declared that “‘ While exact uniformity or 
equality of the burden cannot be expected under any system, capital in- 
vested in National bank shares was intended by Congress to be placed 
upon the same footing of substantial equality in respect to taxation by 
State authority as the State establishes for other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, however invested.” In that case the doc- 
trine was applied to a state of things found in the taxing system of the 
State of Pennsylvania, by the laws of which State there appeared to be 
exempted from taxation for local purposes all mortgages, judgments, 
recognizances whatever; all moneys due or owing upon articles of agree- 
ment for the sale of real estate, of loans issued by corporations which 
were liable to pay a designated State tax, all bonds or certificates of in- 
debtedness of any railroad company incorporated by the commonwealth, 
and all shares of stock in the hands of stockholders of any corporation 
of the State liable to pay a specified tax into the State treasury. The 
Court in the opinion used the following language: ‘Upon such facts, 
and in view of the Revenue Laws of the State, it seems difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that in respect to county taxation of National bank 
shares there has been, and is, such a discrimination in favor of other 
moneyed capital against capital invested in such shares, as is incon- 
sistent with the legislation of Congress. The exemptions in favor of 
other moneyed capital appear to be of such a substantial character in 
amount as to take the present case out of the operation of the rule that 
it is not absolute equality that is contemplated by the Act of Congress— 
a rule which rests upon the ground that exact uniformity or equality of 
taxation cannot in the nature of things be expected or attained under 
any system. But, as substantial equality is attainable, and is required 
by the supreme law of the land in respect to State taxation of National 
bank shares, when the inequality is so palpable as to show that the dis- 
crimination against capital invested in such shares is serious, the courts 
have no discretion but to interfere.” 
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The bill of complaint in the present case is framed to bring the con- 
troversy within the scope and principle of this decision. The allega- 
tions are, that under the laws of this State, there is exempted from 
taxation all moneyed capital represented by shares of stock in all incor- 
porated companies of the State liable to taxation on their capital, 
exclusive of banks, banking associations, and trust companies, all repre- 
sented by shares of stock in trust companies and life insurance com- 
panies incorporated under the laws of this State, and all represented by 
the deposits in savings banks of the State, and investments in the bonds 
and stocks of the State, and the bonds created by the villages, cities, 
towns, and counties of the State. The bill also alleges, that under the 
laws of the State, as construed by the highest Court of the State, all 
moneyed capital of individuals invested in the shares of stock of cor- 
porations of other States, or of foreign countries, is not taxable. It sets 
out the amount or value of the respective classes of invested capital 
which escaped taxation in the year 1885, under the operation of these 
laws. If the averments are true, the exemptions aggregate over two 
billions of moneyed capital, while the personal property actually reached 
and subjected to assessment in the hands of individuals throughout the 
State for that year, was less than four hundred million in valuation. 

An examination of the State system will show, that although a com- 
paratively small part of the personal property of tax-payers 1s actually 
reached and subjected to taxation against the tax-payers individually, 
the result is not attributable to the special features of the taxing system 
of this State, but is a logical consequence of any system which attempts 
to reach personal property for direct taxation. 

By the fundamental rule of the New York State system all lands and 
personal estate within the State, whether owned by individuals or cor- 
porations, subject to exemption hereinafter specified, is liable to taxa- 
tion. Revised Statutes, part one, chapter 13, title one, section one. 
Personal estate is declared to include all household furniture, iioneys, 
goods, chattels, debts due from solvent debtors, whether on account, 
contract, note, bond, or mortgage, public stocks, and stocks in moneyed 
corporations, and such portion of the capital of incorporated companies 
liable to taxation on their capital as shall not be invested in real estate. 
Same title, section 3. By section 7 of the same title, it is provided that 
“The owner or holder of stock in any incorporated company liable to 
taxation on its capital, shall not be taxed as an individual for such 
stock.” And by section 1, of title 4, of the same chapter, it is provided 
that “All moneyed or stock corporations deriving an income from 
their profits or capital or otherwise, shall be liable to taxation on their 
capital in the manner hereinafter prescribed.”” The manner prescribed, 
as altered by Chapter 456 of the Laws of 1857, section 3, is as follows: 
“The capital stock of every company liable to taxation, except such part 
of it as shall have been excepted in the assessment roll or as shall have 
been exempted by law, together with its surplus profits or reserve funds 
exceeding Io per cent. of its capital after deducting the assessed value 
of 1ts real estate, and all shares of stock in other corporations actually 
owned by such company which are taxable upon their capital stock by 
the laws of this State, shall be assessed at its actual value, and taxed in 
the same manner as other personal and real estate of the county. 

By the Laws of 1880, chapter 542, section 3, a franchise tax for the use 
of the State is imposed upon every corporation, joint stock company, or 
association organized under the laws of the State, or of any other State 
or country, and doing business in this State, except savings banks, life 
insurance companies, banks, foreign insurance companies, and manu- 
facturing corporations carrying on manufacture within this State, and 
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by section 8, such corporations, joint stock companies, and associations 
as are compelled to pay a franchise tax, are exempted from assessment 
and taxation for State purposes, except upon their real estate, but in all 
other respects remain liable to assessment and taxation. No franchise 
tax is imposed on banks or banking associations, and in this respect they 
stand upon an equality with National banking associations, as they do in 
all other respects for the purpose of taxation under the laws of the 
State. The capital stock of these associations is not liable to taxation 
as against the corporation, but the shares are taxable as a part of the 
personal property of the individual stockholder. Laws of 1882, chapter 
409, section 320. 

In the language of a recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
(re McMahon) decided April 13, 1886, “the general laws of the State re- 
quire all property both real and personal, no matter by whom owned, 
except in certain classes of special exemptiqn, to be assessed for 
purposes of taxation, this requirement embracing all property owned by 
individuals as well as corporations and including all shares of stock held 
by individuals in corporations except in cases where the capital stock 
of such corporation is itself liable to taxation as against the corpora- 
tion.” 

The exemptions created by the State laws so far as they are material 
to this case are comprised of two chasses: 

1. Those which include shares of stock in corporations of the State 
exempting them from taxation as against the holders or owners indi- 
vidually, and substituting a tax upon the capital stock at its actual value 
against the corporations themselves for local purposes and a franchise 
tax for State purposes; and 

2. Those which include investments in life insurance companies in the 
stocks of the State or the bonds of its municipalities and deposits in 
savings banks. The exemptions of the first class have reference solely 
to the mode of collecting a tax on capital invested in corporations in the 
most efficient way. Those of the second class are founded upon con- 
siderations of State policy, and are intended to promote peculiar inter- 
ests for the benefit of the public. 

The provisions of the State laws respecting exemptions of the second 
class are as follows: 

By the provisions of chapter 552 of the laws of 1880 certain bonds and 
stocks of the City of New York are exempt from taxation except for 
State purposes. By chapter 552 of the Laws of 1881 all bonds thereafter 
issued by any village, city, town or county of the State to pay and re- 
tire any existing bonded indebtedness which was created in aid of the 
construction of any railroad areexempt from taxation for local or State pur- 
poses. Bychapter 534 of the Lawsof 1880 the personal property and shares 
of stock of life insurance companies are exempt from taxation for local 
purposes, but these companies are required to pay a State tax of one per 
cent. annually upon the gross amount of their premiums, interest and 
other income. By section 4 of chapter 456 of the Laws of 1857 deposits 
in any bank for savings which are due to depositors are declared not to 
be liable to taxation, and according to the interpretation of some of the 
State Courts this section is to be construed as exempting the depositors 
as well as the corporations from taxation upon such deposits. 

Prior to July 1, 1882, the shares of the capital stocks of trust com- 
panies organized under the laws of the State were taxable in the hands 
of individual holders in the same manner and to the same extent that 
shares of the capital stock of National banks and State banks were 
taxable; that is, they were included in the valuation of the personal 
property of the stockholders in the assessment of taxes at the place 
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where the company was located, but by the act passed on that day, 
chapter 409, Laws of 1882, to revise the statutes of the State relating to 
banks, banking associations and trust companies, no provision was made 
for taxing them such as was made for taxing banks and banking associa- 
tions. Section 324 of that act, however, subjects trust companies to a 
franchise tax for State purposes. These companies are not exempted 
from taxation, for local purposes, upon their capital stock, and the re- 
sult of the legislation respecting them, as is conceded by the counsel 
for the complainant, is to subject them to the taxation imposed on the 
miscellaneous incorporated companies of the State; that is, to taxation 
upon their capital stock assessed at its full valuation for local purposes, 
besides a franchise tax for State purposes. 

Respecting the averments of the bill relative to the immunity from 
taxation of that class of moneyed capital invested in the shares of cor- 
porations of other States and foreign countries, it suffices to say that it 
is not claimed that the State laws exempt such shares from taxation in 
the hands of individual tax-payers who hold or own them, but they es- 
cape taxation because the State courts have decided that such shares 
are beyond the taxing jurisdiction of the State. Unless these decisions 
are correct, and the State has no power to tax these shares, such 
moneyed capital is taxable as part of the personal property of the tax- 
payer. 

Thus it appears that, exclusive of exemptions not complained of in the 
bill (such as the personal property of ministers of the gospel to a limited 
amount, and the personal property of charitable or reformatory institu- 
tions) the State system of taxation is designed to reach and subject to 
equality of burden, so far as that is practicable in a matter where the in- 
trinsic difficulties are so great, all] taxable property, both real and per- 
sonal, except investments in life insurance companies, deposits in savings 
banks, the public stocks and the bonds of the municipalities of the 
State. 

It is not open to fair doubt that the personal property of tax-payers 
represented by shares of stock in incorporated companies of the State 
is taxed as substantially and as onerously as is the other moneyed capi- 
tal of the citizens. Indeed, it cannot be reasonably doubted that this 
kind of personal property is taxed much more effectually and onerously 
than is the moneyed capital of individuals. It does not militate against 
this proposition that a part of the moneyed capital of citizens which is 
invested in forms which enable it to be easily traced and its value accu- 
rately ascertained, does not escape taxation by evasion or oversight, and 
is consequently more effectually reached and taxed than the bulk of the 
moneyed capital of individuals. Shares in National banks fall within 
this category, as do shares in State banks and also capital invested in 
private banking, and capital invested in these forms does undoubtedly 
bear more than its just burden of taxation relatively to other moneved 
Capital or to personal property generally; but this is a result which is 
~ 0 peculiar to the system of taxation of this State, but exists every- 
where. 

The case is thus narrowed down to the question whether the exemp- 
tions relating to shares of stock in life insurance companies, to deposits 
in savings banks, and to certain classes of municipal obligations, together 
with the special features of the taxation of the capital invested in the 
shares of miscellaneous corporations, effect a discrimination in taxation 
between National bank shares and other moneyed capital, repugnant to 
the law of Congress. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Nelson in People agazust The Com- 
missioners, 4 Wall., 256— 
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“Tt is known as sound policy that in every well-regulated and enlight- 
ened State or Government certain descriptions of property and also 
certain institutions, such as churches, hospitals, academies, cemeteries, 
and the like are exempt from taxation, but these exemptions have never 
been regarded as disturbing the rates of taxation, even where the funda- 
mental law had ordained that it should be uniform.” In Hepburn 
against the School Directors, 23 Wall., 480, the section in question was 
before the Court in a case where by the laws of the State all mortgages, 
judgments, recognizances, and money owing upon articles of agreement 
for the sale of real estate were exempt from taxation except for State 
purposes, and Chief Justice Waite, delivering the opinion of the Court, 
said: “It could not have been the intention of Congress to exempt bank 
shares from taxation because some moneyed capital was exempt.” In 
Adams v. Nashville, 95 U.5S., 19, the unfriendly discrimination com- 
plained of consisted in the exemption of Certain municipal bonds, the 
argument being that there were many such bonds in existence in the 
hands of individuals, and that the complainant’s shares being taxed 
while the bonds were not, the taxation violated the Act of Congress. 
But the Court held that the Act of Congress was not intended to con- 
trol the power of the State on the subject of taxation or to prohibit the 
exemption of particular kinds of property, but was intended to protect 
capital invested in National banking shares from unfriendly discrimina- 
tion by the States in the exercise of the taxing power. The cases of 
Hepburn v. the School Directors,and Adams v. Nashville are referred to 
in the opinion in Boyer v. Boyer, with the comment that they leave un- 
touched the question as to the power of the States to subject shares of 
National banks to taxation, “when a very material portion of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens within the same 
jurisdiction or taxing district is exempted from taxation.” No rule was 
intimated in that opinion defining what exemptions are permissible as 
within the discretionary policy of the State, or what are so serious as to 
constitute a very material portion of the moneyed capital of the tax- 
payers and an unlawful discrimination against National banking shares. 
Consequently the question whether the exemptions in the system of this 
State are such as to preclude any taxation of suci shares is wholly open. 
This question must be solved by determining what Congress meant by the 
term “other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such 
State,” and what is substantial equality as between that kind of capital 
and the capital invested in banking shares. 

It is obvious that if shares of stock in miscellaneous corporations, 
other than those which are commonly called moneyed corporations, 
fall within the designation of “moneyed capita!,” the very large amount 
of this kind of capital, which, under the system of this State, is exempt 
from taxation, “in the hands of individual citizens,” forms a material 
portion of the aggregate capital. It is contended for the complainant 
that such shares of stock are moneyed capital, and that they are not 
assessed in the hands of individual tax-payers, and are therefore to be 
classed with moneyed capital, which is exempt from taxation, in ascer- 
taining whether the rule of equality prescribed by Congress is violated. 

It is not to be denied that these shares are not taxed technically as 
the property of the owners by the State laws, although the corporations 
themselves are taxed for the capital which these shares represent. The 
capital stock of a corporation and the shares held by the several stock- 
holders are distinct species of property for the purpose of taxation; as 
distinct as real estate and the mortgage by which it may be encumbered. 
The corporation and its capital and property are one thing, the 
stockholders and their shares quite another. The corporation has 
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the legal title and right of disposition of all the corporate prop- 
erty, subject to the conditions of its charter. The stockholder’s 
right is to enjoy a proportionate part of the profits, or upon 
dissolution of the corporation a proportionate part of the assets after 
payment of debts. This is a distinct, independent interest or property 
held by the shareholder, like any other property that may belong to 
him; it is this interest which the Act of Congress leaves subject to 
taxation by the States, while the States are denied the power to tax the 
capital stock of National banks. It is well settled by the authorities 
that because the property of shareholders in the shares and the property 
of the corporation in its capital are distinct property interests, both may 
be taxed. Albany State Bank v. Mayor, 6 Fed. Rep., 418; Van Allen v. 
The Assessors, 3 Wall., 573; The Delaware Railroad Tax, 18 Wall., 206; 
Farrington v. Tennessee, 95 U.S., 679. 

It may therefore be fairly urged that Congress did not intend that the 
taxation imposed by the State upon the capital stock of manufacturing, 
railroad, mining, and many other corporations should be considered in 
ascertaining whether the taxation of National Bank shares is greater or 
is less than that of moneyed capital in the hands of individual tax- 
payers. State policy may legitimately dictate different modes and rates 
of taxation for the different kinds of corporations which the State 
creates, and discourage the operations of some and foster the interests 
of others by a diversity of taxation, and it would be manifestly difficult, 
if not impossible, in view of the discriminations which are found in the 
system of every State, to deduce any general rule of taxation and make 
it the test of the lawful taxation of National Bank shares. 

But it does not follow that the capital invested in such corporations 
is to be classed as exempt from taxation in ascertaining whether Na- 
-ional bank shares are subject to unfriendly discrimination. When it 
appears that the capital of the individual tax-payer invested in these 
shares is required to bear as great a burden of taxation as that invested 
in National bank shares, there is no reasonable or real foundation for 
the claim of hostile discrimination. While Congress did not intend that 
the taxation of the States on the property of corporations should fur- 
nish the rule or standard of the taxation authorized for National bank 
shares, but intended to limit the States to a taxation no greacer than 
that imposed on the moneyed capital of their individual citizens, there 
is no reason to suppose that Congress cared at all about the mode the 
States might adopt for the collection of their taxes. A tax imposed on 
the capital or property of a corporation falls as effectually on the capital 
of the shareholder represented by his share as does a tax upon the shares 
directly; and although in legal contemplation a tax upon the former is 
not a tax upon the latter, practically and substantially taxation of the 
capital of the corporation is taxation of the capital of the shareholder. 

If shares of stock in corporations other than moneyed corporations 
are not “moneyed capital,” then it is immaterial to the question under 
consideration whether such shares are subjected to taxation directly or 
indirectly, and even if the capital invested in such shares is not taxed at 
all, it should not be classed with exempted capital in ascertaining 
whether a material portion of the moneyed capital of individuals is 
exempt. The Supreme Court has never decided precisely what signifi- 
cation belongs to the term “moneyed capital,” as used in the Act of 
Congress. It is hardly proper to call shares in manufacturing or trading 
corporztions “moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens,” and 
if Congress had intended to include all capital thus invested, it would 
have been easy to do so under some such comprehensive term as per- 
sonal property. It is not obvious how the equitable interest of the 
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shareholder in such corporations, which entitles him to share in the 
profits or upon dissolution in the division of the assets, should be 
deemed moneyed capital, any more than the capital invested in any 
other kind of personal property which can be converted into money by 
sale is to be deemed moneyed capital. Shares of stock in moneyed cor- 
porations, such, for instance, as trust companies, capital invested in the 
business of private ovanking, is doubtless properly described as moneyed 
capital. So also the capital represented by all obligations which are 
solvable in money, such as notes, bonds, certificates of indebtedness and 
other securities for the payment of money would seem to be within the 
description. The capital which was exempted from local taxation under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, and which the Court held in Boyer v. Boyer to 
be a material portion of the moneyed capital of individual tax-payers, 
was almost wholly of this kind, being mortgages, judgments, bonds, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and moneys owing upon articles of agreement. 
It is true that shares of stock of all corporations of the State liable to 
pay a State tax were also exempt in that case; but no emphasis was 
placed in the opinion of the Court upon the exemption of this kind of 
capital, and of course this exemption included shares of stock in moneyed 
corporations as well as in other corporations. The term “moneyed 
capital ’* has a more limited meaning than the term personal property, 
and it must be assumed that it was employed deliberately in the Act of 
Congress to denote more restricted forms of invested capital. In one 
sense the capital invested by the merchant or the manufacturer in his 
business is moneyed capital, but it is no more so than that which the 
rofessional man has invested in his library or the mechanic in the 
implements of his trade—if such investments are to be deemed moneyed 
capital, then the term has substantially as wide significance as the term 
personal estate. If the capital of the merchant or the manufacturer is 
not moneyed capital, it would seem to follow that the interests repre- 
sented by the shares of manufacturing or trading corporations are not 
properly described as moneyed capital. The Supreme Court say, in 

Lvansville Bank v. Britton, 105 U. S., 324: “The Act of Congress 
does not make the tax on personal property the measure of the tax on 
the bank shares of the State, but the tax on moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens. Credits, money loaned at interest, de- 
mands against persons or corporations, are more purely representative 
of moneyed capital than personal property, so far as they can be said to 
differ. Undoubtedly there may be much personal property exempt 
from taxation without giving banking shares a right to similar exemp- 
tion, because personal property is not necessarily ‘moneyed capital.’’ 

If it should be assumed, however, that Congress meant to include in 
the term “moneyed capital,” all capital invested in business or for 
income not represented by real estate, and that shares of miscellaneous 
corporations are therefore included, this kind of capital should not be 
deemed exempt from taxation under the system cf this State, because, 
as has been already stated, it is taxed as effectually and as onerously as 
other kinds of moneyed capital of individual citizens; and although such 
tax is not assessed against the shares directly, it falls ultimately and 
inevitably upon the capital of the individual invested in it. The bene- 
ficiaries of a trust estate are the persons upon whom the taxes of the 
estate really falls, although the assessment is not made against them, 
but against the trustee who has the legal title of the personal property. 

It only remains to be considered whether the exemptions of shares of 
life insurance companies, of the stocks and bonds issued by the City of 
New York, of the bonds issued by other municipalities of the State, and 
the deposits in savings banks, are such as to manifest a serious discrimi- 
nation against National bank shares. 
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The assessable value of the shares of life insurance companies in this 
State is relatively an insignificant part of the whole moneyed capital of 
the tax-payer, and the exemption is made to foster a class of corporations 
which exercise a salutary influence upon the community. 

The assessable value of the bonds and stocks issued by the City of 
New York which are exempt from local taxation appears by the stipula- 
tion of the parties to be $13,467,000; assuming that these securities are 
principally held by citizens of the State, it is not obvious how holders 
of National bank shares have any substantial ground for complaint at 
the exemption from taxation. These securities are taxable for State 
purposes. Inasmuch as National bank shares are taxed at the place 
where the bank is located and not elsewhere, the holders of such shares 
have the same interest as all other tax-payers of the municipality which 
has created a debt, in having the best sum possible realized from the 
obligations issued to meet it. Such obligations are exempted from tax- 
ation in the hands of the holder, to enhance the value in the market and 
to enable the municipality to realize more from them in the diminution 
in the burden of taxation. The holders of National bank shares derive 
the same benefit from the exemption as do others who are taxed upon 
their moneyed capital for local purposes in the same taxing district. 
The same observations apply measurably to the exemption of the bonds 
of the other municipalities of the State, although these are not taxable 
for State purposes, and it may therefore happen that the tax-payers of 
certain municipalities are to that extent compelled to contribute to tax- 
ation from which they have derived no direct benefit. This is one of 
those instances of inequality which illustrate the axiom that absolute 
equality and strict justice are unattainable in tax proceedings. The 
exemption is restricted to a limited class of these obligations, and in the 
absence of any attempt on the part of the complainant to show that 
they are of any considerable amount relatively to other moneyed capital, 
it is to be assumed that but little importance should be attached to this 
exemption. 

The more important exemption is that of the deposits in savings 
banks. The aggregate of these deposits is quite large, being in the 
year 1885 over $437,000,000. Savings banks in this State are not per- 
mitied to owe any depositor more than the sum of $3,000 (Laws of 1878, 
chapter 347, section II.), and it appears by the report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Bank Department, that the average of these deposits on 
the first day of January, 1886, was $378 each. These deposits represent 
mainly the savings of people of small means. It is not probable that a 
twentieth part of the whole would be actually reached for taxation, if 
they were not exempt. Such accumulations tend to the extinction of 
pauperism, to the encouragement of economy, and to the general thrift 
and comfort of the mass of the people. It is as much the part of a wise 
pol cy on the part of the State to encourage them, as it is to encourage 
benevolent and charitable institutions. In the large, such an exemption 
reduces the burden of taxation on other moneyed capital. None of the 
exemptions of which have thus been considered manifest any unfriendly 
discrimination on the part of the State, as between the shares of Na- 
tional banks and moneyed capital generally. Taken together, they 
form a much less important part of moneyed capital generally than was 
exempt by the State laws in the case of //epburn v. The School Directors, 
where the exemption was treated as not disturbing the rule of equality 
of the Act of Congress. Compared with the exemptions considered in 
Boyer v. Boyer they are insignificant. It is, therefore, held that they 
are not of a character to justify the complainants’ contention. 

The conclusion reached is in accord with the recent decision of the 
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Court of Appeals in this State zz re McMahon v. Palmer, 6 North East- 
ern Reporter, 400, where it was held by the Court, upon a full considera- 
tion of the question presented here, that the taxing system of this State 
does not result in taxing National bank shares at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon their other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the State. 

The motion for an injunction is denied. 
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LIABILITY OF NATIONAL BANK STOCKHOLDERS. 


A decision has been rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the important series known as the Pacific National Bank cases 
of Boston. These cases arise out of a suit brought by the receiver of 
the insolvent Pacific National Bank of Boston against John P. Delano, 
to enforce the latter’s liability as a holder of 60 shares of the bank’s 
stock, including 30 shares of so-called “new stock,’’ created by an in- 
crease in the bank’s capital, made by resolution of its directors in the 
autumn of 1881. Delano admits the ownership of 30 shares, but con- 
tests his liability upon the other 30 shares, which comprise a part of the 
new or increased stock. 

The questions arising upon the records in these cases may be reduced 
to three. The plaintiff in error in the action at law contends: 

1. That he was not at the time of the appointment of the receiver nor 
at any time the holder of 60 shares of the stock of the bank, but was in 
fact and in law a holder of only 30 shares thereof. He contends that 
the attempt onthe part of the directorsand the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in December, 1881, to fix the capital stock of the bank at $961,380 
was contrary to law and void ; that the alleged 30 shares of new stock on 
which he is sued never had any legal existence, and that he by virtue of 
his subscription in September, 1881, for 30shares in the then proposed 
increase of capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and by his other acts never 
became liable on account of the debts of the Pacific National Bank 
beyond his liability as the holder of 30 shares of valid stock. 

2. That by his contribution in January, 1882, of an amount equal to 
the par value of alJ the stock ever held by him towards the fund which 
was used in the payment of the debts of the bank, the bank then being 
insolvent, he in law discharged his liability as a stockholder in said bank, 
and should therefore have judgment in his favor. 

3. As appellant in the suit in equity, Delano alleges, as ground for re- 
versing the decree dismissing his bill, that the contribution made by him 
on January 23, 1882, of an amount equal in par value to the stock held 
by him towards a fund which was actually used in the payment of the 
debts of the bank, the bank then being insolvent, constituted in equity 
a satisfaction and extinguishment of his liability as a stockholder for 
the debts of the bank. 

Upon the questions thus raised this Court holds: 

First, as to the solidity of the increase of the capital stock, that all the 
requisitions of the statute were complied with. The circumstance’ that 
the original proposal was for an increase of $500,000, which was subse- 
quently reduced to the amount actually paid in, does not affect the 
question, for the amount of the increase, within the maximum, was al- 
ways subject to the discretionary power of the association, subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. In pursuance of law, 
notice was given by the Comptroller to the stockholders of the bank, at 
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their regular annual meeting, that they must either assess themselves and 
pay inthe whole amount of the 1oo per centum upon their capital stock, 
fixed at the sum of $961,300, or, in the alternative, go into liquidation. 
In pursuance of this notice, in full view of the facts, and with a pre- 
sumed knowledge of the law, the stockholders, by a vote that was almost 
unanimous, assented to the first branch of the alternative, and as a con- 
dition for being permitted to resume business, voluntarily voted the re- 
quired assessment. The plaintiff in error, it is true, was not present at 
this meeting, but he had notice of its proceedings, and in pursuance of 
its vote paid the full amount of the assessment imposed upon him as the 
holder of 60 shares of the capital stock of the company. In the 
opinion of the Court it is not open to him now to say that he made this 
payment in ignorance of the facts or in ignorance of the legal right 
which he now seeks to assert to avoid the obligation. His payment was 
voluntary ; it was made with knowledge of the facts, or with opportunity 
and means of knowledge, and the payment made by himself in con- 
junction with his stockholders was made upon a distinct consideration, 
whereby the bank in which he was interested was enabled to undertake 
anew its regular and active business. Such a course of action on his 
part must be construed to constitute a complete acquiescence in and 
ratification of the previous action of the association and the Comptroller 
of the Currency in reference to the increase of the capital stock, and he 
cannot be permitted now to deny that he thereby became, and has con- 
tinued to be, an owner of 60 shares of the capital stock of the bank 
fixed at the increased sum. 

The second ground of defense to the action at law is equally untena- 
ble. The assessment imposed upon the stockholders by their own vote 
for the purpose of restoring their lost capital, as a consideration for the 
privilege of continuing business and to avoid liquidation under section 
5205 of the Revised Statutes, is not the assessment contemplated by 
section 5151, by which the shareholders of every banking association 
may be compelled to discharge their individual responsibility for the 
contracts, debts and engagements of the association. The obligations 
of the shareholders under the two sections are entirely diverse, and 
payments made under section 5205 cannot be applied to the satisfaction 
of the individual responsibility secured by section 5151. 

Third, whatever hardship there may be in the circumstances of the 
case, this Court is unable to discover any ground of equitable relief. If 
the assessment was applied by the officers of the bank to the satisfac- 
tion of its debts there is nothing to show that it was done ratably, as 
required by section 5151. The assessment was not paid by the stock- 
holders for the purpose of effecting liquidation of the affairs of the bank, 
but was understood to be the price paid for continuing its business in 
the hope of saving their investment. If it was paid under a mistaken 
supposition that in the event of future failure nothing more could be 
required of them, there is nothing to show that the shareholders were 
led into the mistake by any misrepresentation either of fact or law on 
the part of the creditors for whose benefit the receiver is now acting. 
= mistake, if any, is one for which each shareholder is alone respon- 
sible. 

On the whole, the Court is constrained to conclude that the defenses 
at law and the alleged ground of relief in equity are alike untenable, and 
that the judgment and decree of the Circuit Court must be affirmed. 

The case of Witney v. Peter Butler is another Pacific National bank 
case, but resting upon a different set of facts. The testator of the 
plaintiffs in error at the time of his death held 100 shares of the stock 
of the bank. Before the suspension of the bank this stock had been 
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sold, but owing to oversight or negligence of the bank officials it had not 
been formally transferred on the bank books. In view of this state of 
facts, the Court holds that the responsibility of the defendants 
ceased upon the surrender of the certificates to the bank and tue 
delivery to its president of a power of attorney sufficient to effect, ard 
intended to effect, as that officer knew, a transfer of the stock to the 
purchaser. The judgment is therefore reversed and the cause remanded, 
with directions to enter judgment for the defendants. 





INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


It is not unreasonable to assume that of the sixty odd banks, members 
of the New York Clearing House, quite one-half pay interest on country 
deposits. Several attempts have been made to bring about concerted 
action on this question, with a view to stop such payments. All such 
endeavors have, however, proved abortive. Evenas far back as 1858 the 
officers of the various banks in this city met at the Clearing House and 
passed a resolution the preamble of which recited that forty of the forty- 
six banks composing the New York Clearing House Association had then 
united in a written agreement no longer “ to allow interest on deposits or 
balances of any kind, either directly or indirectly, provided all the banks 
composing such Association shall concur in said agreement.’ There 
were, however, some refractory financial institutions in those days, 
though strenuous efforts were made to bring them into line. Strong 
and emphatic protests were made by the majority of the banks against 
interest-paying, and they reminded those banks which refused to fall in 
with the wishes of the majority that if they had only a few accounts on 
which they paid interest it was no reason whatever why they should not 
give up the practice entirely. They held the same views that some of 
the city banks practically hold to-day, viz., that to pay interest is in- 
herently unsound, that it tends to weaken the legitimate commerce of 
the country, that no bank can safely and profitably practice it, and that 
its discontinuance would not divert any substantial deposits from this 
city. In 1860, and again in 1873, years of financial disturbance, the 
banks considered this subject, but as far as can be learned, no real una- 
nimity resulted from these discussions. Within the past three years, 
the banks have again considered the subject, and a series of meetings 
were held about two years ago in Manager Camp’s rooms, but the presi- 
dents of the various banks did little more than talk, for though there 
was a clear majority in favor of paying no interest whatever, it was 
generally understood that there should be perfect liberty of action in 
the matter. 

To-day, therefore, each bank acts in accordance with its own idea of 
what is best for its patrons. Competition between them is sharp, 
probably keener than at any other time in the history of banking. The 
vereiest fraction ofted decides who shall have the business. Millions 
are handled daily for comparatively small margins of profit. A good 
old-fashioned commission, as one banker yesterday expressed it, is a 
rarity. Grain and produce are now bought and sold on infinitesimally 
small fractions of profit, and those dealing in money itself also find their 
profits scaled down in these days to very modest figures. Hence, the 
New York banks do not believe in refusing any business which bids fair 
to be of advantage to them. Precisely, however, how they stand on 
this interest-paying question it is difficult to say. From actual inquiries 
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made, it would appear that those who do not pay any interest at all give 
equal advantages to their customers in some form or another. Thus, 
quite a number give no interest, but undertake to collect, free of charge, 
all out-of-town accounts of their customers. This, in some cases, it is 
said, is equal to quite 2 per cent. and at times 3 per cent. interest on the 
deposit. The following shows what city banks pay interest and those 
which do not make a practice of so doing: 


PP I oc dec ccns ctweeddanabane Interest from 1 to 2 per cent. 
Se Ge Se Ss Svcs sucs coccceswcecons " a u 
ek er re u u 4 
sk ca ata od alan a hike wien 7 7] ” 
NS ELLE TE u“ ” ” 
I a ae ah i oe k's u u " 
a ee eee awe wisi " " ” 
ES i oc cune aemememanehaieaebawes 7] u u 
i i ti ait ial he lh ies dle hes et ” ” ” 
a ee iia wnat aie baie ai ee u " ” 
ES ogidest th nin ahaa debit ieakdaia ilion oct ” ” ” 


No interest, but collections made—Bank of America, City Bank, Chemical Bank, 
Gallatin Bank, Merchants’ Exchange. 

No interest (other accommodations)—Leather Manufacturers’, Seventh Ward, 
American Exchange, Pacific, People’s, Oriental, N. Y. National Exchange, Bowery, 
N. Y. County, Fifth Avenue, German Exchange, Germania, Garfield National, 
Bank of the Metropolis, West Side, Sixth National, Mechanics’ Bank. 


This list is substantially correct, but it is somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain exactly the nature of the accommodation offered to customers other 
than the collection of their checks, though of course there are many 
ways in which a bank may show its depositor what advantage it is to 
him to do his business there. The other banks in the Clearing House 
not named in this list either pay interest or give some practical 
equivalent. 

The private banks pay from 3 to 4 percent. The United States Trust 
Company pays 2 per cent.; the rate of the Central Trust Company is 2 
per cent., and the Metropolitan, American Loan & Trust Company and 
the others pay, it is said, no more than this amount, though they cut 
rates on special business.—V. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 





* 
‘ 


HOW MONEY IS LENT ON THE LONDON STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


At a recent fortnightly settlement on the London Stock Exchange 
an organized attempt was made by the dealers in the American railway 
market to make a change in the method of quoting the so-called 
“contango” or “continuation” rates. These “contango” rates are, 
as most people know, really the rates of interest paid by operators for 
the rise to the dealers in the market, in return for the privilege of con- 
tinuing, carrying forward, or deferring until the next settlement, their 
speculative purchases. When money, therefore, is dear, these rates are 
high, and, conversely, they are low when it is cheap; subject, of course, 
to the extent of the speculative account that is open for the rise, or, in 
other words, the demand for accommodation. At the present time, for 
instance, speculators for the rise have bought large masses of many 
securities, and hence, to satisfy their requirements, they have had to 
pay higher “contango” rates than the value of money would itself 
justify. Hitherto the rates in the American market have been quoted, 
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like those in the foreign market, at so much per cent. per annum, but 
this week the dealers generally made instead a definite charge per share. 
The object of this charge, it is alleged, is to enable them to exact higher 
rates of interest without at the same time really appearing to do so. 
For instance, & dol “contango ” on shares standing at 50 dols, looks 
much more moderate than 12 per cent. per annum, to which it is equiva- 
lent. But although so high a rate as this was rather exceptional, apart 
from those charged on a few of the more speculative Home railway 
shares, yet, as a whole, rates were decidedly high, and money-lenders in 
the “ House” were doing so good a business, as to leave but little excuse 
for devices intended to enhance profits. The banks, for instance, which 
could only get in the early part of the week a shade over 2 per cent. for 
short loans, and were glad to discount fine three months’ bank bills at 
2% to 2% per cent., charged 4 per cent. for their fortnightly advances 
to the “ House,” while the dealers charged the outside public from 5 up 
to 15 per cent. per annum for the accommodation they required. It 
will be seen that the differences between the rates for money and the 
so-called “contango” rates were very considerable, and as this is fre- 
quently the case, and as an immense amount of money is habitually 
advanced by the banks to the Stock Exchange, it may be of interest to 
explain the methods that are pursued by the lenders—this phase of the 
money market having, we think, received less attention than it deserves. 
In the first place, the great volume of money employed in the “ House” 
by the banks usually passes from the one to the other through a class 
of intermediaries, consisting mostly of very influential and wealthy 
brokers. In their position, and in the character of their business, etc., 
these firms, of course, differ very considerably, but they usually appear 
to have at least one feature in common, that is, stability. And no doubt 
most, if not all of them, are eminently sound, some being, in fact, so 
careful of their reputation in this respect, as to refuse all speculative 
business whatever. These firms, it must be understood, borrow of the 
banks as principals; they do not act for the latter as agents. Whata 
firm of this description does is this: It arranges to borrow for the 
account from a bank, say, 500,000/ at 4 per cent., and this money it lends 
in large biocks to the leading dealers on the Stock Exchange at, say, 
4% per cent., receiving as security from the latter a fair selection of 
securities, exceeding by 10 or 20 per cent. in market value the amount 
of the sum lent. These securities the firm of brokers hands over to the 
bank with the same “cover,” or margin, in regard to market value. 
Between the lending bank and the borrowing firm of brokers intimate 
relations of course subsist. The one, as we have said, is not the agent 
of the other, and yet in some respects these relations seem of this char- 
acter. The broker relies for much of his most valuable business upon 
habitual loans from the bank (to obtain which he has perhaps made 
some sacrifices—as, for instance, refusing sound but speculative busi- 
ness), and the bank is not excessively particular about the securities it 
receives, provided that they present a fair average, and that the margin 
is sufficient. Moreover, the broker does not speculate in money, that 
is, he does not borrow at a fixed rate, and then secure what profit he 
can by lending it, but he rather ascertains what rate he can obtain, and 
then if it is satisfactory, the bank makes him an advance, at, say, % per 
cent. below that figure. At this stage, then, the bank has lent money 
to a first-class firm of stockbrokers for the fortnight upon a mixed mass 
of securities, upon which it has a substantial margin. And the firm of 
brokers has retailed out this money upon similar terms to the large 
dealers in the market. 
We now come to the position of the dealers themselves. It is neces- 
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sary for them, if transacting a large business, to be amply provided with 
funds by the money-lending brokers; for it is clear that if a big dealer 
were not prepared to perform the essential function of “carrying on” 
the speculative bargains that he had made, it would be impossible to 
hold his “jobbing’’ connection together. Assuming, however, that 
funds are easily procurable, let us see how the dealer stands. He has 
constantly been buying stocks from sellers, and disposing of them to the 
speculators for the rise, who look to him to carry them on, or, in other 
words, to borrow the money requisite for holding them. This he does, 
but, unlike the bank and the lending firm of brokers, he has no margin 
of security, but holds the securities at the market prices, struck every 
fortnight. To compensate, however, for this absence of cover, the dealer 
obtains, as we have said, high rates of interest. If, for instance, at the 
last account he borrowed money at § per cent., it must have been emi- 
nently satisfactory to get as much as 9, Io, or I2 per cent. upon many 
securities. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that, as we 
stated before, the dealer has to “ put up a cover” on the securities that 
he borrows upon, and this means the use of a good deal of capital. 
Sometimes, indeed, the dealer makes an extra large profit by working 
without the aid. of the intermediary broker, z.2., he borrows directly 
from the bank, and carries on, or, as it is technically phrased, “ takes in,” 
stock himself in the market, but this is rather exceptional. In this, as 
in other things, custom has specialized a class with whom the banks 
find it most advantageous to conduct their borrowings in the “ House,” 
viz., the large money-lending brokers. Altogether, it will be seen that 
money-lending in the “House,” when there is an active speculation for 
the rise, is a decidedly lucrative business. For, to sum up, the banks 
get much more on their fortnightly “House” loans than they do on 
their ordinary loan business, and the volume of it is immense. The 
money-lending brokers, who deal with the banks, realize large and 
steady profits—%4 per cent., probably their minimum turn, or profit, 
being equal to 5,000/ per annum on every 1,000,000/ employed through- 
out the year; while the dealers, who have to bear most of the risk, make 
very large profits indeed on the stocks they “take in” for their clients. 
It is not strange, then, that when the means of employing money in 
commerce are restricted there should be a great volume of money ready 
to flow into the “House.” And there can be no doubt that in recent 
years the money so employed has gone on gradually increasing. But 
this has one unpleasant aspect, and that is, the great difficulties that 
would inevitably occur if the stress of anything like a real crisis had to 
be met. Fortunately, the market has been spared all but sharp spasms 
for many years, and the banks feel so much confidence in the business 
as at present conducted, that they go on freely lending, even in the face 
of such distinctly threatening circumstances as now exist. But if dan- 
ger really drew near, they would at once withdraw their money from the 
Stock Exchange—these fortnightly “contango” loans being always the 
first to be called in—the money-lending brokers would have no funds 
for the dealers, and the latter would simply be unable to carry on trans- 
actions, and could only say—We are not “taking in” stocks to-day! 
Then a multitude of speculators would be left with their piled-up pur- 
chases for the rise, and they would have to realize at almost any price; 
it would be, in fact, a case of sauve gui peut. And it would then be diffi- 
cult to limit the danger that might arise. It is well, without being 
alarmist, to indicate the danger that is always potentially present when 
a great speculation for the rise, based upon borrowed money, is being 
carried on in the face of circumstances that require large measure of 
prudence.— 7he Economist. 
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NEED OF BANKING CAPITAL IN THE SOUTH. 


“The need of more banking capital in the South,” says the Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record, “is a matter of vital importance to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the business interests of this section. In the 
letter from Bristol, Tenn., published in last week’s issue, our corres- 
pondent says that he found at that place, as all through Southwest 
Virginia, ‘that the great want that is felt in fostering the industrial pur- 
suits and developing the varied resources of this region is sufficient 
capital.’ There are probably to-day, at the lowest estimate, fully one hun- 
dred thriving towns in the South in which, like Bristol, business is seriously 
hampered and restricted solely on account of the lack of banking capital, 
and in which a properly managed bank would be certain to yield large 
profits. Of course, the number of places in which more banking capital 
is needed for the transaction of business is much greater than this; but, 
as we have just said, there is probably fully that number of places in 
which the success of a bank would be positively assured if rightly 
managed, owing to the very large business that it would at once com- 
mand. The rate of interest for money is entirely too large in the South, 
and even at the high rates charged it is often impossible for business 
men to secure the money needed on the best security, owing to the 
scarcity of banking capital. The prosperity of the South is largely depend- 
ent upon an increase in the number of banks there, for the Southern busi- 
ness man paying anywhere from 9 or Io up to I5 per cent. interest for the 
use of money cannot well compete with those in other sections who se- 
cure money at from 3 to 6percent. Not only must the Southern 
people of wealth give more attention to the establishment of banks, now 
one of the most vital needs of that section, but vigorous efforts must be 
made to induce Northern capitalists seeking profitable investment to 
investigate the advantages of the South for the profitable employment 
of money in banking enterprises. The Atlanta Comstztutzon says that 
the lack of banking capital is very seriously felt in Georgia. ‘lt must 
be admitted on all sides,’ says the Comstztutzon, ‘that the commerce of 
Georgia has materially increased since the war. Our railway mileage 
has more than doubled; our cities and towns have increased in popula- 
tion; our industrial enterprises have been enlarged and increased, and 
a wonderful development has been going on in our material resources. 
But for twenty years the State and the people have been crippled— 
paralyzed, we may say—by a lack of capital. This lack is not imaginary. 
It has been felt in every department of business and by every class. 
Mr. Calvin, writing to the Augusta Chronzcle, touches this question with 
some figures that are not only interesting, but startling. At present the 
State ot Georgia, with fifteen National and twenty-two State banks, has 
a banking capital of less than $7,000,000. In 1860, Augusta, with a 
population of 13,000 souls, had a banking capital of $9,000,000, more by 
$2,000,000 than the whole State now has. To-day Augusta has a bank- 
ing capital of about $1,500,000, This comparison will hold good in every 
city in the State, and in every State in the South. The demands of the 
State are such that more than four times the amount of bank capital 
in use in Georgia in 1860 could be profitably employed now. This is a 
more serious matter than some of our public men seem to think. It is, 
indeed, a vital matter.’ The Constztutzon then takes the ground that 
‘there is but one remedy that suggests itself, and that is the re-establish- 
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ment of State banks under such restrictive legislation as will keep them 
out of the whirlpool of speculation. To this end it is necessary that the 
Federal tax of Io per cent. on circulation shall be repealed.’ Whether 
this be the only way to secure the needed increase in banking capital in 
the South or not, it is quite certain this increase is so important that 
some way must be devised for obtaining it.” 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


THRIFT. 

The school banks organized in some of the countries of Europe, no- 
tably Belgium, France and Austria, and latterly in England, with the ob- 
ject of giving practical effect to the theories concerning thrift among the 
people, have been assailed as widely as they have been commended. In 
England and Wales there are nearly 2,000 of these school savings banks, 
in France there are 23,000, Scotland has 123, and Ireland has none. In Bel- 
gium and Italy the system has been opposed by parents and teachers, and 
attacked by politicians and the press. It was held that to inculcate thrift 
among children, to teach them to save, and spend wisely, is to breed self- 
ishness, to destroy the trusting disposition, the generous, uncalculating 
impulses of childhood, to turn them into little sordid, cold-hearted econ- 
omists, to form a race of misers; and heart-rending pictures were drawn 
of “the poor little things with their cheerless lives stripped of their one 
solace, the delights of the candy-shop.” It has, however, yet to be shown 
that self-restraint, prudence, foresight, are synonymous with selfishness, 
avarice, meanness ; that extravagance and recklessness are the same 
things as generosity and the spirit of honorable independence; that 
prudence or the virtue of thrift grows of itself; or that the great lessons 
of seif-restraint and self-reliance, inculcated by the denial of a present 
doubtful want, or trifling, perhaps pernicious gratification, in order to 
obtain a solid future good, cannot be taught at so early an age as, for in- 
stance, truthfulness and obedience, without endangering the generous 
instincts of childhood. It has been said that it is better to waken the 
child from its dream with a gentle hand rather than leave it to be awak- 
ened in after years by the rough experience of life. The “candy” argu- 
ment, strange enough, appears to have been one of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the continental cities. In Ghent the school banks ruined the 
candy-shops of the town. Apart from the greediness and incipient 
thriftlessness in the waste of pocket-money on the apple-woman’s rub- 
bish, there is many a dose of physic required because of the pernicious 
stuff consumed in this way.—Canadzan Journal of Commerce. 

THE BURMESE MINT. 

The Journal of the Soctety of Arts gives a description of the process 
of coining under King Theebaw: The smelting of silver for producing 
the currency of the country is carried on in the following manner: Silver 
purchased from the Kakhyens (who procure it from the Chinese) to the 
amount of 6 ¢zca/s (say 3% ounces) is mixed with 1% /zca/s (378 grains) 
of copper wire, and the two metals are melted together, the smelter add- 
ing sufficient lead (judging the weight) to make up the total weight to 
10 ¢7ca/s (5% ounces). The smelting is conucted in little saucers of 
sun-dried clay placed on a bedding of paddy husk to make them lie 
evenly; charcoal is heaped up over them in hollow pyramids, which, 
being ignited, the bellows are then vigorously applied. As soon as the 
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metals fuse, little pieces of lead are put in, according to the judgment of 
the smelter. When the mass is at a red heat, the charcoal is removed, 
and if a piece of wood, which is now held over the alloy, freely ignites, a 
round, flat, brick button, about the size of a five-shilling piece, on which 
a smooth layer of moist clay has been spread, is laid on the surface of 
the molten mass, two men previously blowing upon it through bamboo 
tubes. The brick disk does not cover the whole of the alloy, and the 
surplus metal around the edge forms a thick ring, to which lead is freely 
added to bring the mass up to the proper size and weight. As it solidi- 
fies, there forms a white disk of silversurrounded by a thick dark brown- 
ish ring, containing metal of the same purity as the disk, but covered 
with a coating of refuse and lead. The mass is removed from the saucer 
before it is perfectly hard, and the brick disk falls off, leaving the coat- 
ing of moist clay adhering to the silver, which is then cleaned, and a 
number of round spots are dotted with cutch on the face of the alloy, 
to make the mass look pretty. It is then weighed and is ready for cut- 
ting up. The saucers in which the alloy is melted are sold at 80 rupees 
(£8) per 1,000 to the lead smelters, who extract any silver and lead that 
may remain; and the refuse of the smelting is sold to the potters, who 
use it asa glaze for tiles, while it appears to be sometimes also employed 
in #ze//o work. 
PAPER CURRENCY OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 

The Bank of England note, says a writer, is printed on Irish linen, 
water-lined paper, plain white and with ragged edges. The paper lacks 
the smooth, oily feeling of our own currency, and the plainness of the 
lettering and the entire absence of any coloring, excepting black and 
white, makes the bill in appearance easy to counterfeit. The bills are 
five inches by eight in dimensions. They are never reissued from the 
bank, but burned as soon as taken in. In sending money from one part 
of the country to another the note is generally cut in two parts, and the 
pieces sent in two separate envelopes. The Bank of [reland note is in 
appearance and size much the same, with the addition of more elaborate 
scroll-work in the engraving. 

German and Austrian currency bear upon each bill a warning against 
counterfeiters, threatening a penitentiary confinement to any one who 
shall make, sell or have in their possession any counterfeit or fac-simile 
of any of the bills. The German bills are printed green and black upon 
paper lighter than our gold certificates, and are about an inch wider. 
They are in denominations from 5 marks, or $1.25, to 1,000 marks, or 
$250. The currency of Austria is printed in two languages, Austrian 
on one side and Hungarian on the other, in order to accommodate his 
Majesty’s (Francis Joseph) Magyar subjects. The engraving is profuse 
with artistic angel heads and rather elaborate scroll-work. The bill is 
printed on a light-colored, thick paper, but with none of the silk-fibre 
marks nor geometric lines used on our own currency as a protection 
against counterfeiting. Some of the more recently issued German bills, 
however, are printed upon paper very similar to that used for United 
States treasury notes. 

The smallest denomination in Austrian currency is one florin, about 
40 cents in our money. The denominations are from one florin to 1,000 
florins. A noticeable peculiarity is the fact that, in exchanging, Aus- 
trians or Hungarians prefer the paper money of their own country to 
coin, while German, Swiss or French people invariably want coin in pref- 
erence to currency. The reason for this is not known, unless it is be- 
cause the smallest bill in Austrian currency is much smaller than the 
smallest bill of any other country, and the common people become more 
used to handling currency there than in the others. 
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Banque de Franc notes look like small show bills, with their blue and 
black lettering on white paper, ornamented with numerous mythological 
pictures. The lowest denomination is the 20-franc note, and the largest 
is 1,000 francs. Italian currency is issued in a great variety of sizes and 
colors. The smallest bills, 5 and to lire notes, equivalent to $1 and $2 
bills, are about the same size as our old “shinplaster” fractional cur- 
rency, and printed in pink, blue and carmine, on white paper. The 
latest issues are ornamented with a finely-engraved vignette of King 
Humbert. The larger notes are elaborately engraved and of artistic 
design. 

The most striking bills are those of Russia. The 1oo-rouble bill is an 
elaborate affair, four by ten inches in size, and barred from top to bot- 
tom with every color of the rainbow, blended as when thrown through a 
prism. The centre is ornamented with a large, finely-engraved vignette 
of Catherine I. The colors used in printing are dark and light brown 
and black. The engraving is not elaborate, and the whole thing looks 
like a circus poster. The 25 and 50 rouble notes are much smaller and 
not so gorgeously colored. The smallest denomination in Russian cur- 
rency is 5 roubles, about $2.50 in United States currency. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN BOLIVIA. 


The development of Bolivia’s mineral resources may well be claimed 
to be the most important of her national industries ; for included in her 
prod:gious mineral wealth, which nu:nerous documents in European 
libraries prove to have influenced the political and monetary history not 
only of Spain, but of the entire commercial world, there are many gold, 
silver, copper, and tin ores, whose extraordinary richness gives a large 
profit margin, in spite of the excessive freight costs. The name and 
fabulous riches of Potosi are familiar to everyone. Its discovery in 1544 
is among the oldest mineral records, and the products up to 1572 
amounted to $250,000,000; from 1572 to 1627, $340,000,000 ; from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the eighteenth century, the records of 
Potosi show an annual average production of from $2,500,000 to $3,500,- 
ooo ; and, according to data contained in letters written to the King of 
Spain in 1627, the compilations of Friar Joseph G. De Acosta, and the 
Annals of Potosi, the Cerro Rico de Potosi, or Rich Silver Mountain, 
has produced up to the present time upwards of £400,000,000 sterling of 
silver. 

The gold of Bolivia is derived from placer mines along the rivers cours- 
ing through the section of country embracing the eastern slopes and foot- 
hills of La Paz Cordillera. At the present time, gold mining operations 
are catried on in a primitive way by the natives, who wash the richer 
gravel deposits in the datea. The éatea is a circular, shallow wooden 
dish or bowl eighteen inches in diameter, for separating, through con- 
tinuous use of water, the grains of gold from the dirt, sand, pyritic mat- 
ter, magnetic iron, etc., and is to the South Americans what the pan is 
to the California miner. It produces the most accurate and prompt 
separation, manipulated 1n experienced hands, and on many accounts is 
preferable to the North American pan. The gravity of the gold resists 
the centrifugal power of the water, and remains near the bottom of the 
vessel, forming the extreme point of a sector, while the lighter particles 
move forward toward the periphery, arranging themselves according to 
their specific weights, and spreading over successively greater areas in 
the sector. Where flat gold predominates (as in Tipuani), the da/ea is 
far superior to the pan, as the fibers of the wood exert a maximum fric- 
tion in contact with the smooth, flat gold surfaces, working against the 
escape of the metallic particles that adhere tenaciously to the sides and 
bottom of the wooden pan. 
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Prior to 1825 the industry was erratic, and mining operations were 
frequently paralyzed by political troubles. Among the earliest interfer- 
ences was the civil war in Spain in 1623, which extended to Potosi, caus- 
ing abandonment and ruin. The war of independence in 1809, ending 
with the peace declaration of 1825, caused another suspension in mining 
and a general impoverishment of the country. Since the independence 
of the republic, however, mining enterprises have never been disturbed 
through political causes, and the irregularities occasioned by revolution- 
ary movements have not extended to the mining regions or caused in- 
jury to corporations. On the contrary, the production of precious metals 
has never ceased to be encouraged and fostered; and, while miners are 
not required to pay taxes, the export duty of silver is only one peso or 
eight reals per mark (58 cents per 0.5065 pounds avoirdupois), gold being 
free, and machinery imported for exploitation entirely exempt from tax- 
ation. 

The largest producing mines appear to be concentrated far excellence 
in the southern part of the republic, namely, in the departments of 
Potosi, Tarija, Chuquisaca, and Oruro. The former includes, besides the 
mines of Potosi, the Huanchaca and Quolquechaca groups, of which the 
controlling interests are owned by Sefiores Pacheco, Arce, and Ramirez, 
the bonanza kings of South American mining, who are reported to re- 
ceive annually in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 as their share in the 
combined dividends of these properties —ugzneering and Mining 
Journal. 





WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, November 30, 1886. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

The indications are decided, that no serious attempts will be made during 
the approaching session of Congress to disturb the existing satus of the 
currency, as to either greenbacks, National bank notes, or silver, or to med- 
dle with the tariff with the view of making it either more protective or less 
protective. 

It seems to be certain, however, that there ,will be an organized and de- 
termined effort to reduce the revenues by repealing some of the taxes. But 
so far as the persons concerned in this effort many decide to propose the 
repeal of particular tariff taxes, they will select them from revenue points of 
view, and so as best to avoid raising an issue between free trade and pro- 
tection. 

The general grounds upon which revenue reduction is urged are the facts 
that there now remain uncalled only $64,000,000 of bonds subject to call; 
that these will be paid off within rather less than a year, if the receipts 
from customs duties do not decline; that bonds not liable to be called can 
only be purchased in the market, and at such prices as the owners of them 
many combine to exact; and that in any event the premiums demanded will 
be higher than the country will be willing to pay. 

On the other side it is said that there is no necessity for present action, 
and that plans of revenue reduction can very well be postponed till the 
next Congress assembles in December, 1887; that the Treasury officials, 
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having down to this time applied to the redemption of the debt all the 
money which they think can be prudently spared for that purpose, can apply 
hereafter to its redemption only such surplus as may accrue in the future ; 
that if large reductions of revenue are made this winter the greater part of 
the $64,000,000 of bonds subject to call will remain unpaid for an indefi- 
nite period; that it will be safer to defer the repeal of any taxes until all 
those bonds are actually paid off; that it is much easier to give up taxes 
than to reimpose them; and that the custom-house duties—always heretofore 
in our national experience a very fluctuating source of income—have in re- 
cent years yielded very abundantly, and must now be near a period of de- 
cline. 

It is said that if bills for the repeal of taxes are introduced, as they doubtless 
will be, efforts will be made to engraft upon them provisos that the repeal 
shall not take effect until all the bonds subject to call are in fact redeemed. 
It is possible that no opposition would be made to provisos of that kind. 

It is, of course, foreseen that it may be difficult for those who agree in 
desiring that the revenues should be reduced, to agree as to the method by 
which the reduction shall be brought about. Some parts of the country 
would, by preference, select for repeal the taxes on whiskey and tobacco, 
while in other parts of the country those articles are regarded as pre- 
eminently the most fitting objects of taxation. A proposition to repeal the 
sugar duties would now encounter the resistance, not only of the sugar-cane 
growers of the Gulf States, but of the Western farmers, whose belief is in- 
creasing that sugar can be abundantly and cheaply produced from the beet 
and from sorghum, and that by engaging in the cultivation of those crops 
they can partially if not wholly recoup the losses which they have suffered 
by the falling prices and diminished foreign markets for wheat, pork, and 
beef 

As the approaching session of Congress is very short, and as the necessary 
regular appropriation bills will be likely to be considered and discussed more 
critically than is usual, the probability would seem to be that no measure for 
the reduction of revenues can be matured and agreed to by both the Senate 
and House. But Congress, while its movements are ordinarily very slow, some- 
times acts promptly. 
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A DocrorR FOR A BANK.—The Bank of England has a regular medical attendant 
who is one of the standing officials of that institution. His duty is what his title 
indicates. He daily goes his rounds among the officers of the bank for the purpose 
of looking after their health. If an officer wishes a vacation on account of illness 
the bank docfor considers it his duty to make a confirmatory examination. He also 
considers it his duty to keep a constant watch over the condition and surroundings 
of the men in his charge, so as to see that in sanitary matters everything is as it 
should be. 


An OLp DEFINITION.—Our readers may be interested in the following, which was 
printed in British Essayists, April 26, 1709: Stock jobbers, who contract for a 
transfer of stock which they do not possess, are called sellers of bear-skins ; and 
universally, whoever sells what he does not possess, is said proverbially to sell the 
bear’s skin while the bear runs into the woods. In the language of Exchange-alley 
bears signify those who speculate in the stocks with a view to a fall in the price, and 
are said to growl them down; on the contrary, d//s speculate for a rise, and are 
said to toss them up.”’ 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, UNDATED ACCEPTANCE. 
$1,000. PATERSON, N. J., Oct. 25, 1886. 
Fifteen days sight pay to the order of J. Jones, one thousand dollars, value re- 
ceived, and charge the same to account of J. JONEs. 
To E. MAINEs & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Across the face was written: Accepted, payable at First National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. E. MAINES & Co 


Will you kindly inform me when the above acceptance matures? Also if demand 
of payment can be made and the same protested if not paid on Nov. 12, the date 
of maturity from Oct. 25, the date of the draft ? 

RepLty.—In Chitty on Bills, 11th Ed., 205, the law is stated thus: ‘* Where 
a bill, payable at days, usances, or otherwise, after sight, is accepted, it is 
usual and proper to require the drawer to certify or write the day of the pre- 
sentment and of the acceptance, by which means, in case of dispute, the same 
evidence which will establish the hand-writing to the acceptance itself will also 
prove the time it was made,” .. . ‘‘and 7¢ seems that if the acceptance be not 
dated, the presumption is that it was written on the day of the date of the 
bill.” For this last statement he quotes Pardessus, a French writer of authority. 
Parsons, however, says (1 Notes and Bills, 2d Ed., 282), that if the date is not 
added, ‘‘it may be shown by evidence, and will then have the same effect as if it 
were written.” In this state of the authorities the answer to the inquiry is not en- 
tirely clear. In our opinion, upon the authority of Chitty, which is very high, and 
upon the reason of the thing, the acceptance should be treated as though dated 
Oct. 25, the date of the bill, and consequently due and protestable Nov. 12. 
It seems to us that the acceptor, by neglecting to date his acceptance, must be 
assumed to have intended that it should be taken as bearing date of the date 
of the bill ; and that the burden of showing the precise day when ihe accept- 
ance was given, ought not to be thrown upon the holder of the bill at the time of 
its maturity, as this would be a serious drawback to its use as a negotiable instru- 
ment We have no doubt, for example, that a bank holding this acceptance for 
collection, would, in the absence of instructions, be justified, as between itself and 
its correspondent, in treating this acceptance as payable Nov. 12. As a 
practical question, however, in the present state of the authorities, we should 
consider it prudent to endeavor to find out the precise day when the acceptance 
was given, and if it is not paid Nov. 12, to present for payment and protest a 
second time, on the eighteenth day after the date of actual acceptance, if that 
can be discovered. 


II. MARKING DISHONORED CHECKS. 

When a customer instructs the bank to refuse payment of a check he has 
drawn, is it the duty of the bank, when check is presented for payment, to 
mark it refused, so as to prevent its negotiation ? 

REepLy.—No. There is no such duty. 
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III. RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENT FOR COLLECTION. 

On letter-head of our Chicago correspondent appears the following : 

‘* This bank in receiving collections payable elsewhere than in Chicago, acts only 
as your agent, and does not assume any responsibility beyond due diligence on its 
part, the same ason its own paper.” 

Question : A check drawn on a bank in M——, Dakota, given us for collection; 
we send it to our Chicago correspondent, they in turn send it to the bank on whom 
check is drawn; payees hold check and make no returns for the amount. Can 
we hold Chicago Bank for amount of check ? 

This question has been raised, and we have decided to ask your opinion. 

REPLY.—The Chicago Bank, by sending the check direct to the drawee bank 
in Dakota, made the latter its agent, and, according to the general rule, it 
would, in the absence of a special agreement, become liable for the defaults 
of such agent. (Lachange National Bank v. Vhird National Bank, 112 U. 
S., 276. BANKER’S MAGAZINE, vol. 39, p. 611. February, 1885. 

The printed notice on the letter-head of the Chicago Bank was probably 
put there in view of the decision quoted above, and obviously is intended to 
give notice to all persons dealing with it of the terms upon which it un- 
dertakes to collect paper payable elsewhere than in Chicago. Assuming that 
this was brought to the attention of the inquirer, we think the check in 
question was sent to the Chicago Bank subject to the terms sfated on the 
letter-head, and that a special agreement was made, which takes the case out 
of the general rule. ‘The Chicago Bank is therefore not liable. See ina 
Insurance Co v. Alton City Bank, 25 Ill., 243. 





IV. REVOCATION OF PROXY TO VOTE AT BANK ELECTION. 

A proxy to vote © at a bank election to be held in January, 1885, was 
signed in blank, without date, and was not used by the party to whom it was given. 
Can the party holding the proxy date and use it at the election of the next year, 1886? 
Can said proxy come in before and cut out one given by the same party for the 1886 
election, which he dates and fills up before signing, stating that it was for 
the 1886 election? I hold that the first one, not being used, could not be 
daied by the party holding it, as it was given for a prior occasion. What is 
your idea of it? 

RePLY.—If a proxy to vote at a stockholders’ meeting is signed in blank, 
an opportunity is no doubt given to the holder to date it as_ he pleases, 
and use it at a subsequent meeting, and the officers of the bank, presiding 
at the election, would be justified, in the absence of notice to the contrary, 
in treating it as a valid proxy. 

A proxy to vote, however, is like a power of attorney in this, viz.: that 
it is ordinarily subject to revocation at any time. The proxy given by the 
stockholder in 1886 for the election of that year revokes all previous proxies, 
and should of course be recognized in preference to a proxy known to have 
been given for a former election, however the latter might be filled up and 
dated by the holder of it. A proxy is not a negotiable instrument, and the 
presumptions concerning the contents of negotiable instruments are only to be 
availed of by persons who take them without notice. 


= = 
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GRAND CALIFORNIA Excursilons.— | he Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
way announces grand first-class excursions to the Pacific Coast, leaving Chicago 
Dec. 7th, 8th and 29th, at extremely low rates. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMPTROLLER TRENHOLM.—The annual 
report of the Hon. William L. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Currency, contains 
suggestions for the amendment of the National bank laws in about a dozen in- 
stances, including the contingent liability of shareholders, requirements as to re- 
serve, the limit on loans to individuals, more thorough examination of banks, and 
their protection against unequal State taxation The specific character of these 
suggestions is withheld for the present. ‘Ihree thousand five hundred and eighty 
National banks have organized in all, of which 2,858 are now in operation ; of these 
174 have been organized during the past year, with a capital of $21,000,000; bonds, 
$3,700,000; circulation, $2,900,000. Twenty-four banks went into voluntary liqui- 
dation during the year, one ceased to exist by expiration of charter, and eight failed. 
The failed banks have an aggregate capital of $650,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $204,000 ; liabilities, $1,300,000. The creditors of two of these banks 
have been paid in full, principal and interest. In two cases dividends have reached 
59 per cent., in one case 75 per cent., and in one 20 per cent. ‘The total dividends 
paid during the year by all insolvent banks exceed $1,600,000, and eight banks have 
been finally wound up and their accounts closed, leaving 25 insolvent banks still in 
the hands of receivers. Since the beginning of the system, in 1863, only 112 Na- 
tional banks have failed. Of these, 36 have paidtheir creditors in full and 20 have 
paid interest besides, 15 in full and 5 in part. An interesting comparison is made 
between National banks previously existing as State institutions and those orginally 
organized under the National bank law. In each case only 3 per cent. of the 
number organized became insolvent. 

Very full tables are given showing the distribution of the shares of stock in 
National banks in every State and Territory, distinguishing between the shares held 
by residents of the State and non-residents, by natural persons and by the various 
classes of corporations. Total shares over 7.000.000 ; total shareholders, 223,000. 
Over go per cent. of all National bank stock is held by residents of the State in 
which the bank is situated ; more than gI1 per cent. is held by natural persons, and 
over 96 per cent. of the number of shareholders are natural persons. Among the 
corporations holding National bank stock the greatest amount is held by Savings 
banks, trust companies, and insurance companies. More than half the entire 
number of shareholders hold 10 shares or less, about one-third hold over 10 shares 
but less than 50, while those holding more than 50 shares number but little more 
than one-ninth of the whole body 

The effect of the reduction of the public debt and the high premium on bonds 
upon the volume of National bank circulation is very fully illustrated in the report. 
The contraction in National bank circulation during the year exceeds $56,c00,0c0. 
Besides the usual tables showing the condition of Nationa] banks at various dates, 
the report this year contains an abstract which specifies each item of their resources 
and liabilities. The banks in the several States, reserve cities, and Territories have 
their condition stated separately. A large diagram exhibiting the main features of 
the National banking system and their variations during the past 21 years accom- 
panies the report. From this it appears that the aggregate deposits in the banks 
have increased from $522,000,000 in January 1866,to $1,173,000,000 in October, 1886, 
while loans and discounts have risen from $500,000,000 at the former date to $1,- 
443,000,000 at the latter date. The specie held by the National banks in 1866 was 
$19.000,000 ; in October, 1875, it was only $8,000,000, while in July, 1885, it was 
$177,000,000, and is now $156,000,000, 

Mr. Trenholm declines to say whether his report contains any specific recom- 
mendations in regard to a modification of the law making United States bonds the 
basis of the National bank currency, but it is understood at the department that he 
has presented a strong array of facts and figures showing how valuable the system 
has become to the entire country, and how important it is that it should be made 
adaptable to the needs of communities in the West and South, where vast natural 
resources await development by the aid of outside capital. 
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THE N. Y. BANK TAx CASE.—Several prominent journals, says the N. Y. 
Stockholder, ‘‘ have attempted to prejudice their readers against the National bank- 
ing system, by making unfair insinuations in regard to the late movement of banks 
of this city to resist the evidently unjust discrimination in the levy of taxes for city, 
county and State purposes. ‘lhe banks lost their case before the Circuit Court, 
perhaps because it is too important in its bearings to be decided otherwise by any 
less authority than the United States Supreme Court. A decision in favor of the 
banks would be a direct and powerful blow at the inequalities of taxation through- 
out the entire country. The National banks, and the State institutions as well, do 
not desire to avoid contributing a fair proportion to the financial needs of their city 
and State. Asa matter of policy alone they could not afford to seek absolute 
exemption from taxation for alltime. The general public have not had 
the matter placed before them, as it was presented to the Court The averments 
of the brief of counsel, supported by the undisputed lists of corporate capital, 
show that 86 per cent. of other moneyed capital has been by statute exempted from 
the burdens which have been cast upon the shares of National banks. The atti- 
tude of the banks before the Courts and the people can be understood by consider- 
ing that undisputed fact.” 

BANK TAXATION.—The counsel in the New York bank tax case said, with 
reference to the taxes paid by these institutions: ‘* To-day, as in the past, they are 
ready to take upon themselves their patriotic duty ; but they do feel that the State 
of New York has (perhaps not intentionally, but none the less effectually) so 
seriously discriminated against their shares, in favor of like property in the hands of 
neighbors and competitors, as to affect the profitable and the efficient operation of 
their corporate faculties Let it be remembered that of the ‘other moneyed 
capital,’ properly so called, amounting to $2,400,000,000, $1,990,000,c00 have 
been exempted from carrying the burdens of the State, thus casting upon the $83,- 
000,000 worth of shares of National bank stock an excessively heavy share of taxa- 
tion ; that for twenty years this unjust system of taxation has been endured by the 
shareholders of National banks, and that it only remains for the legislature of the 
State to so adjust its schemes of taxation as to impose an equal burden upon the 
exempted thousands of millions of dollars worthof moneyed capital, that it may con- 
stitutionally bring into the tax rolls of the city and State of New York the shares 
of stock of National banks located therein.” 

It has been authoratively stated that an agency of the Bank of British North 
America will be opened at Vancouver as soon as the C. P. R. is completed to that 
point, probably next spring. ‘The Bank of Montreal has a like intention. 


Mr. O. ID. Baldwin, President of the Fourth National Bank, N. Y. city, is 
spoken of as the probable successor of Secretary Manning in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—On the 15th day of December, 1885, the First National 
Bank of Asheville was opened for business. Its paid in capital was one hundred 
thousand dollars, authorized capital is five hundred thousand. Its officers were Wm. 
E. Breese, President; T. I. VanGilder, Vice-President ; W. H. Penland, Cashier. 
Directors—T. I. VanGilder, Dr. G. W. Fletcher, J. A. Porter, Hon. Wm. A. 
Courtney, Mayor of Charleston, S.C.; W. W. Rollins, R. R. Rawls, C. E. Gra- 
ham, Fred. A Hull W. E. Breese. Among the principal stockholders are Geo. 
W. Pack, Cleveland, Ohio; Pelzer Rogers & Co., Andrew Simonds, George W. 
Williams, Charleston, 8. C.: Joseph A. Proctor, Geo. R. Bradford, bankers, Glou- 
cester, Mass.; E. S. Wilkinson, banker, North Adams, Mass.; Cebra Quackenbush, 
Albany, N. Y., and a large number of the leading business men of Asheville and 
Western North Carolina. The bank began operations in the banking room of the 
Bank of Cape Fear of ante-bellum days. Its business prospering rapidly, soon 
convinced the managers that a more commodious and otherwise suitable building 
was necessary, and they purchased last April a building on South Court Square, and 
proceeded at once to thoroughly remodel the building in the most improved style of 
bank appointment, and have now moved into their new and elegant quarters. 

To say the right word in the right place is important; for instance, when at a 
stationer’s to call for some of Esterbrook’s Falcon Pens, or any other of their 
popular styles. 
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MissourI.— The Farmers’ Bank, Bowling Green, Mo.was incorporated in 1875, and 
has a capital of $50,000, The officers are Judge John McCune, President ; John 
W. Hendrick, Vice-President, and Samuel P. Griffith, Cashier. ‘They have just 
moved into their new bank, said to be the best building in the county, with burglar 
proof vault, etc , and fitted in a manner suited tothe volume of business done, 
The bank makes collections, issues bills of exchange, and sells passage tickets to 
and from all parts of Europe. 


GEORGIA.—November 4th was a big day with the banks. The obligations of the 
farmers and planters generally for the psst year were due. Guano, agricultural ma- 
chinery, factorage, and supplies for the past season, representing an indebtedness of 
immense proportions, had matured. Some idea of its volume may be gained when 
a good authority estimated the transaction figures for the day of all the banks at be- 
tween $1,200,000 and $1,500,000, derived mostly from obligated sources. One of 
the largest firms in the city, when asked about the liquidations, said they had been 
very fortunate, only a slight amount remaining on their books uncollected or un- 
secured.—A ugusta Chronicle. 


INDIANAPOLIs.—The First National Bank of Indianapolis has determined to go 
into voluntary liquidation, ample means having been provided to pay all depositors 
and all other liabilities in fuil, the opinion being generally expressed that the condi- 
tion of the country, and the calling in of the bonds by the Government caused the 
National banking business to have at least poor prospects for the future, and that 
under present conditions the business was not likely to be either promising or pro- 
fitable. The organization is to be kept up, and the business of the concern wound 
up gradually, with the view of making the most that is possible out of it. The 
bank is abundantly solvent and able to pay all its creditors on demand, but it only 
proposes to wind up its affairs and not take any new business. While the bank will 
pay its depositors in full, the outlook is not so promising for the stockholders. The 
bank was organized in May, 1863, and has had a remarkably successful career, un- 
til lately, when it has been involved in litigation and its business has steadily de- 
clined. In 1883 it came near failing, but Mr. English, Mr. Depauw, Mr. Clay- 
pool, and others took the matter up and reorganized the bank, scaling the stock 50 
per cent. But it was too late. Mr. English shortly after withdrew, and now it is 
deemed best to close out what was once and for many years the greatest fiscal 


institution in the State. 


War CLaAimMs.—Third Auditor Williams in his annual report shows that the total 
number of claims, accounts and cases settled and disposed of during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1886, was 11,636, involving $159,401,724, an increase over the fiscal 
year 1584-85 of 53 per cent. in the number of claims, etc., disposed of, and about 
74 per cent. in the money involved. Referring to the State war claims, the auditor 
says that, while a full investigation has not been completed, a cursory examination 
unfolds gross irregularities, arising out of absolute carelessness or willful perpetra- 
tion of fraud. The State of Indiana has been illegally allowed $98,000, $52,000 
of this sum being discovered in 1874 and withheld from a credit found due the 
State ; and upon investigation now, $46,000 more, made up of accounts allowed in 
excess of vouchers presented, amounts allowed twice for the same service, and 
amounts allowed without vouchers, appear as a legitimate charge against the State. 
For want of a proper system in keeping the accounts, $225,254 has been at various 
times since the close of the war of the rebellion paid to Vermont, which, instead, 
should have been applied to the indebtedness, amounting to $543,780, charged 
against the State on the books of the ordnance office of the war department, being the 
money value of arms, equipments, etc., furnished by the United States in the years 
1863-64, which have never been returned or accounted for. ‘The auditor states that 
he is informed that the State sold the greater portion of these arms to a foreign 
country—Turkey—and deposited the proceeds, amounting to $170,000, in her treas- 
ury. ‘The claims of the State of lowa are now receiving attention, and enough has 
been discovered to warrant the conclusion that a considerable sum has been unlaw- 
fully paid the State, growing out of reimbursements on account of advances to 
troops, the same services having been previously paid for by United States pay- 
masters, 
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THE BANK OF TOPEKA, KANS.—John R. Mulvane, President; Byron Roberts, 
Cashier—capital $200,000, surplus 55,000. This is one of the soundest and most 
ably managed financial institutions in the West. Its career has been characterized 
by sound judgment and well-balanced methods. ‘The management of the bank is 
thoroughly conservative, and it has retained the confidence of the business commu- 
nity in the highest degree. In fact, its merit has been its peculiarly prudent and 
reliable management, so that no emergency has ever occurred in which its standing 
or strength could be liable to suspicion or doubt. It does a general banking busi- 
ness, and has its full proportion of discounts and deposits. Every facility is offered 
to the customers of the Bank of Topeka, and that its efforts in this direction have , 
been appreciated is evidenced by the large patronage it enjoys. Its directors are 
men identified with the solid financial and commercial interests of the city. Its 
President, Mr. John R. Muivane, is a gentleman whose sterling integrity and pub- 
lic-spirited actions are widely known and appreciated. He is a vigorous exponent 
of the soundest principles governing banking and finance. 


ILLINOIS. —The Canton Xegis/er says that ‘‘the business public of Canton and 
Fulton counties will receive with interest the information that the stockholders in 
the private banking house of C. T. Heald & Co., of this city, whose five year 
partnership expires by limitation next February, will at the beginning of the new 
year open a National bank. ‘The stock, of which the members of the present firm 
will take among them something more than half, will be $50,o00o—double the 
capital invested in the existing institution—and in advance of the opening of sub- 
scription books the customers of the house have ‘ spoken for’ almost all of the stock 
not to be reserved. ‘The object in making the change is permanency of the estab- 
lishment, chiefly. Probably but for the death of Mr Thornton and the removal of 
Mr. McCutchen, the partnership would have been renewed for another five-year 
term. But a reorganization being necessary, it was deemed best to make it under 
a National bank charter. It will be still, with its increased capital and greater num- 
ber of stockholders, to all practical intents and purposes the same old concern, and 
certainly will lose nothing in the estimation and confidence of the banking com- 
munity through this change of style and system. This is all that could be asked. 
To gain that community’s greater reliance is neither necessary nor possible.”’ 


WILLIAM M. GRAHAM, at one time prominent in banking and political circles, 
and again an inmate of the penitentiary, died in Middletown, N. Y., on the 13th of 
November. His first start in the banking business was as Cashier of the old Mid- 
dletown Bank, which position he resigned in 1857 to take the Presidency of the then 
newly established Wallkill Bank, afterward the Wallkill National, and he remained 
President and chief manager of the iatter institution until it became insolvent in 
1872. He was elected Treasurer of Orange County on the Democratic ticket in 
1853, and was re-elected in 1856, serving altogether six years. In the fall election 
of 1867 he was chosen to represent the Orange and Sullivan district in the State 
Senate, and two years later he was returned for a second term. During his legisla- 
tive career his connection with the Tweed ring measures of that corrupt period 
gained him an unenviable notoriety throughout the State Six months after the 
close of his legislative term the Waliki!] National Bank failed disastrously. Inves- 
tigation showed that $256,000 of the bank’s funds were missing, together with more 
than $100,000 of securities belonging to private parties that had been temporarily 
deposited in its vaults for safe keeping. President Graham and Cashier Charles H. 
Horton had dissipated the money in Wall street. Horton fled to Europe, where he 
has since remained. Graham was brought to trial in the United States District 
Court, before Judge Benedict and a jury, on charges of fraud and embezzlement, 
and was convicted and sentenced to IO years’ imprisonment at hard labor. After 
serving about half the term in the State prison at Clinton a petition numerously 
signed by his old Orange County friends and neighbors was effectual in securing his 
pardon by President Hayes. On his release, in April, 1877, he returned to Middle- 
town and soon after took a place as attendant upon patients in the State Homeopa- 
thic Asylum for the Insane, and in this capacity he served satisfactorily to the asy- 
lum authorities until stricken down by a fatal malady. ‘The last notable event in 
his checkered public career was his candidacy last spring on the regular Democratic 
town ticket for Justice of the Peace, when he made a surprisingly strong run and 
came within a few votes of being elected. 
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CASHIER A. B. SMITH, of the State National Bank, of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
resigned, to take effect January 13, 1887. It is Mr. Smith’s intention to organize 
a new National bank there. Most of the capital is already subscribed by leading 
citizens of that section, and it is the intention to open up for business some time 
in January. 

FRANCIS PALMS, an old resident and business man of Detroit, died there on the 
24th of November quite suddenly. A few days before his death he was on the 
streets attending to his affairs, though weak from the slow inroads of disease and the 
accumulating infirmities of age. He was 76 years old. He was born in Belgium, 
his father being at the time a Commissary in the French Army. ‘The family came 
to Detroit in 1833. After serving in responsible positions in one or two large busi- 
ness houses, Mr. Palms in 1846 started out for himself, and made a daring invest- 
ment for those times, buying 40,000 acres of land from the Government in St. Clair 
and Macomb Counties, within 30 miles of Detroit. ‘hese tracts, carefully selected, 
he sold to actual settlers in small parcels, and from the profits thus realized laid the 
foundations for his subsequent fortune. A man of great sagacity and good judg- 
ment, his subsequent investmentg were uniformly good and in the same line. Ile 
early bought piece lands of the Government and realized immense sums by their 
appreciation in value during the past 20 years. He held several hundred thousand 
acres of choice tracts in Michigan and Wisconsin at his death. He was President 
of the People’s Savings Bank, the largest institution of its kind in Detroit ; of 
the Michigan Stove Company, of the Michigan Fire and insurance Company, and 
was interested in quite a large number of minor business enterprises in that city. 
He was one of the original incorporators of the Detroit, Mackinaw and Marquette 
Railroad, Vulcan Furnace, and the Peninsular Land Company (Limited), in all of 
which he held a large amount of stock. He was also a large holder in the reor- 
ganization of the first named railroad that has been perfected within the past few 
weeks. The amount of his wealth is variously estimated at from $7,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. 

CONTINENTAL MONEY.—The largest lot of Continental currency presented to 
the United States Treasury within the memory of present officials has just been pre- 
sented by Mr. Elliott Seawell. Frequently small sums of these Continental notes 
are presented, but Mr. Seawell’s collection amounts to $3,370. ‘hey consist of 
$50, $55, $60, $70 and $80 notes, issued by the Treasurer of the United States 
under acts passed by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, in the years 1778 
and 1779. The notes are square-shaped, and in size hardly as large asa 10-cent 
shinplaster. They are simple in device, having very little engraving, and are con- 
sequently easy to counterfeit, as was discovered shortly after they were issued ; for 
the Continental Congress itself passed an act which recognized the fact that many 
counterfeits were in the market. None of these notes are paid now, the reason as- 
signed by the United States Treasurer for non-payment being that they cannot be 
proved to be genuine, and that the long lapse of time supposes the claims to be not 
genuine. As Controller Durham puts it now, quoting from a former opinion of 
Attorney General Black, ‘*‘ The hand of time has written ‘ Satisfaction’ on its face 
so legibly that no man can disregard it.” ‘Treasurer Jordan referred the notes and 
the demand for payment to Controller Durham for his decision upon the liability of 
the United States Government in respect of these notes. ‘The Controller’s decision 
in this instance is a repetition of his opinion in every similar case which has recently 
come before him. The seal printed on these Continental notes was surrounded with 
the motto ‘‘ Deus Regnat ; Exultet Terra. ‘That part of ‘* Terra” represented by 
the present holders of Continental currency exults no more. for it has found that 
the ruling power has changed. It is no longer ** Deus Regnat,” but the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which refuses to paya cent for a basketful of Continental 
notes. — Washington Post. : ° 

TEST FOR DETERMINING COUNTERFEIT SILVER.—The following test for decid- 
ing whether silver is good or bad is generally known as the *‘ Mint Test,” although 
the tests employed at the mint are weight and size: 24 grains nitrate of silver, 30 
drops nitric acid, I oz. water A drop of this will have no effect upon genuine sil- 
ver, but will blacken a counterfeit In case the suspected coin is plated, scrape the 
coin a little before applying the test. We print the above formula in response to 
many requests. Persons handling large amounts of this coin will have to rely upon 


the eye. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 291.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 


ALA.... Birmingham... Alabama National Bank. 
$500, 000 Joseph F. Johnston, Pr. 
CAL...~ San Francisco.. California National Bank. 


$200,000 Richard P. Thomas, Pr. 


Bank of Hope..........- 
(J. P. Brown & Son.) 
Citizens’ National Bank... 


DAK.... 


w .,. Sioux Falls.... 


$50,000 Edward P. Beebe, Pr. 
| * Bloomington... Robert P. Smith & Sons.. 
$125,000 Robert P. Smith, P7. 
= . First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Edward F. Lawrence, Pr. 

Iowa... Northwood.... Northwood Bank....... 
(R, P. Johnson & Co. ) 

KAN.... Kanopolis ..... Kanopolis State Bank.. 

$50 ,000 David B. Long, Pr, 
u . Bird City ... . Farmers’ & Merchants’ B. 
$10,000 Wm. L. Darrow, Pr. 

” Anthony....... Anthony Bank........ 
100,000 W. H. Hurd, Pr. 
” _ ee « MR OE POG ox ceccdnns 
$10,000 (Ford & Farnum.) 
a  .. Jewell City.... First National Bank..... 
50,000 . D. Robertson, Pr. 

“ . Lawrence . . Merchants’ National B’k.. 
$100 00,000 Geo. W. E. Griffith, Pr. 
u . Lindsborg...... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 B. F. Duncan, Pr. 
Mp..... Ellicott City.... Patapsco National Bank.. 


nein Samuel K. George, Pr. 
w .. Towson........ Towson National Bank . 


$50, 000 John J. Cockey, Pr. 

MicH... Midland........ Midland Co. Sav. Bank.. 
$25,000 William Patrick, Pr. 

MINN... Heron Lake.... Bank of Heron Lake..... 
A. A, Beebe, Pr. 

w .. Mazeppa...... Bank of Mazeppa........ 
(Fowler Bros. ) 

NesB.... Nemaha City.. Nemaha City Bank...... 
James R. Noe, /r. 

w ., Ansley.... . Ansley Banking Co...... 
B. F. Hake, Pr. 


Farmers’ & Traders’ B’k. 

3,000 J. R. Ratcliff, Pr. 

# _.. McCook........ Farmers’ & Merchants’ B. 
$20,000 

Brooklyn. ..... Bedford Bank............ 

$100,000 Eugene G. Blackford, Pr. 

w ,,. Frankfort....... First National Bank,.... 


»  ., Henningford... 


N. Y.... 


$50,000 Henry Churchill, 7'r. 
TE. Go cue HOE sn 00 04s Bank of Hickory......... 
30,000 Henry Mershon, Pr. 
OuI0,... Galion........ . Galion National Bank.. . 
000 George Snyder, Pr. 

Texas... Farmersville.... Exchange Bank.. 
$20, 000 Eldridge H. Pendleton, P. 
WRU. «0.0 PUIG i cc co 00 First National Bank...... 


Edwin Ellis, Pr. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


Chas. H. Ramsden, Cas. 
Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 


United States National Bank. 
Eben M. Hills, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
James M. Smith, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 
Chas. S. Andrews, Cas. 


United States National Bank. 


Bank of North America. 
Frank N. Rewick, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank.. 
Geo. A. Taylor, Cas. 


eeeeeeeeweese 
“ee eeeeeeeee 
eee eeeeeeveee@ 


k. G. Jamison, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
John A. Swenson, Cas, 


John Crowther, Jr., 


Importers’ & Traders’ Nat’] Bank, 
Milton P. Anderson., 7yreas. 


T. E. Hills, Cas 
Mercantile National Bank. 
Homer T. Fowler, Cas. 


Chas. H. Early, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
C. J. Stevens, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
E. A. Coates, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
Frank H. Spearman, Cas. 
First National Bank, 
Douglass R. Satterlee, Cas. 
National Park Bank, 
Alex W. Haslehurst, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
D. W. Shuler, Cas. 
National Bank of Republic. 
O. L. Hays, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
James A. Aston, Cas. 


Walter R. Sutherland, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 393.) 


472 
Bank and Place. 
N .Y. CiTy.—West Side Bank....... 
ALA.... Alabama National Bank...... 
CAL.... Santa Rosa National Bank, 4 
W , Santa Rosa. } 
First Nat’l] Bank, Modesto..... 
DAK... First National Bank, Huron.. 
w .,, Citizens’ Nat’l B’k, Sioux F alls. 
FLA.... First Nat’l B’k, St. Augustine. 
IND..... Rushville Nat’l B’k, Rushville. 
a . First National Bank, Brazil.. 
Iowa... Council Bluffs Sav. B., Coun. B. 
KAN.... Exchange National meek ; 
" : Downs. ) 
" . First National Bank, 
ete Greenleaf. 
u . Hutchinson N. B., Hutchinson. 
First National B’k, Lindsborg. 
First National Bank, Lyons.. 

7] . Merchants’ Nat’i B., ‘Lawrence. 
State National Bank, 

u ‘ Wellington. ' 
Se First Nat 1 B’k, Elizabethtown. 
_ ee National Marine Bank, \ 

Baltimore. } 

u . Patapsco N. B., Ellicott City... 
MAss... First National Bank, Danvers.. 

w  ., Citizen’s N. B., New Bedford.. 

w .,. First Nat’l B’k, Northampton.. 

7 . Franklin Co. N. B., Greenfield. 
MINN 


Me Besos 





... First Nat’] Bank, Albert Lea. 
.. Mankato Nat’l Bank, 


_. First National Bank, 


Mankato. 
First National B’k, Clay Center. 


.. First National Bank, Crete.... 
. First Nat’] Bank, North Platte. 


. Citizens’ National B’k, Tilton.. 


.. Erie Co. Savings Bank, Buffalo. 
. First National Bank, 


Ellenville. 


_— 


Frankfort. } 


. Oneida National Bank, 
ca 


Utica. 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Mechanicsville. 
.. First National Bank, Rome.... 
. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ N. B., 3. 
{ 


Cadiz. 


.. Galion National Bank, Galion. 
.. Third Nat’l Bank, Circleville... 
.. First Nat’] Bank, Glen Rock... 
.. First Nat’] B’k, Mechanicsburg. 
.. Wyoming N. B., Wilkesbarre.. 
. Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Lancaster. 


Pawtucket Inst. for Sav. Pawt. 


. Pacific Nat’l B’k, Pawtucket... 


Elected. 


| W. B. Dobler, Pr..... 
W. P. Davis, Cas..... 
Bs ee BORE, Fs Fes eo 
}. B. Beuek, F. P...0 
S. R. Cooper, Ass’t Cas.. 
j. E. Ward, Cas...... 
. J. W. Mackenzie, Cas.... 
Fe FV oe 


J. M. Bailey, Jr., 


Jon Megee, Ass’t Cas... 

. W. H. Zimmerman, VP. 
A. W. Riekman, Cas.... 
F. Everest, V. Pr...... 
Wm, Mellen, Ass’t Cas.. 
F, Everest, y, PW ences 
Eugene Nims, Asst Cas. 
F. R. Chrisman, V. Pr. 


Wm. "Lowrey, a... 
W. W. Cockins, V. P.... 
Myers, V. P..... 
J. G. Smith, dss’t¢ Cas... 
5. S. Goeiemes, Cas....-. 
oe ee DM PTS 
James V. Wagner, Cas... 
Edward A. Talbott, V.?Pr. 
G. A. Tapley, Pr...... 
Edward S. Brown, Cas... 
Henry F. Williams, Pr.. 
John Sanderson, Pr 
_ James F. Jones, V. P. . 
Z. G. Harrington, V. Pr. 
L. D. Fowler, V. Pr.... 
L. H. Denison, Cas.... 
Conklin, Cas... 
Davis, M.D., Pr.. 
R.S. Donaldson, Sec & 7. 


Wm. 


Wm. B. 
S. W. 


Isaac Corbin, 
ge C. Elting, Cas 


G. Munger, V. Pr.. 
Geo. mi Watson, Ass’? C. 
S. Williams, eat 
Geo. L. Bradford, Cas... 
A. J. Harvey, Cas..... 
N. F. Thomas, Ass’¢ Cas, 


. Chas. 


Robt. 


Melford J. Brown, 
C.O.F. Brown, Cas 


J. Kesselmeier, V. P..... 
W. J. Weaver, V. Pr.... 
F. W. Brown, Cas.... 
.... Solomon P, Gorgas. 
Geo. H Flannagan, 4. C. 
C. A. Fon Dersmith, Cas. 
Chas. P. Moies, Pete. 

Chas. L. Knight, O88. 0 


* Deceased, 


Geo. Hummel, 7. 


In place of 


Geo. Moore.* 
W. B. Dobler. 


B. F. Olivers. 
B. F. Pitman. 


S. R. Robertson.* 
J. I. Middleton. 

J. M. Littig. 
Daniel Richards.* 
Thomas B. Fuller.* 
Wm. B. Hale. 
Henry K. Simons. 


Samuel Waugh. 
James Sutherland. 
Austin F. Pike.* 
Cyrus P. Lee.* 
Gilbert DuBois.* 
Isaac Corbin. 


eseereeee? 


. A. J. Williams.* 
Robt. S. Williams. 
Stephen C., Bull. 
M. Hogg. 
Melford J. Brown. 


Alex Smith. 
Henry Seitz. 


Edwin H. Brown, 


Thomas Moies.* 
Thomas Moies.* 
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Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
Texas . Colorado Nat’! B’k, Colorado. Wm. Martin, V. Pr..... J. A. Peacock. 
w ,, State National Bank, El Paso.. J. C. Lackland, Cas..... Wn. H. Austin. 
w ,, Citizens’ Nat’l B., Waxahachie. O, E. Dunlap, V. P...... J. W. Ferris. 
VT cece Northfield, Nat'l B., Northfield. H. R. Brown, 4.Cas..... se ee eeee 
Wasu.T First National Bank, Olympia... W. P. Book, Pr........ John P. Hoyt. 
ONT.... Canadian B’k of Com., Barrie. H. H. Morris, Mgr...... Wm. Gray. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from November No., page 392.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital. 
3581 Galion National Bank.......... George Snyder, 
Galion, O. O. L. Hays, $60,000 
3582 First National Bank............ Henry Churchill, 
Frankfort, N. Y. A. W Haslehurst, 50,000 
3583 First National Bank............ Edward F, Lawrence, 
Brazil, IND. Chas. S. Andrews, 50,000 
3584 Merchants’ National Bank...... Geo. W. E. Griffith, 
Lawrence, KAN, Robt. G. Jamison, 100,000 
3585 Patapsco National Bank........ Sam’l K. George, 
Ellicott City, MD. John F. McMullen, 50,000 
3586 Citizens’ National Bank......... Edward P. Beebe, 
Sioux Falls, DAK. Eben M. Hills, 50,000 
3587. Alabama National Bank........ Joseph F. Johnston, 
Birmingham, ALA. John W. Read, 500,000 
3588 ‘Towson National Bank......... John J. Cockey, 
Towson, MD. John Crowther, Jr., 50,000 
3589 First National Bank............ B. F. Duncan, 
Lindsborg, KAN. John A. Swenson, 50,000 
3590 First National Bank............ Edwin Ellis, 
Ashland, WIs. Walter R. Sutherland, 50,000 
3591 First National Bank............ J. D. Robertson, 
Jewell City, KAN. Theo. Bartholow, 50,000 
3592 California National Bank....... Richard P. Thomas, 
San Francisco, CAL. Chas. H. Ramsden, 200,000 





CHARGED WITH EMBEZZLEMENT.—Considerable mystery envelopes the affairs 
of the Frst National Bank of Glenrock, York county, Pa. Within a short time the 
president and cashier have been deposed, and new officers elected. The reason 
for this action was not made apparent until the issuance of warrants by 
Henry R. Edmunds, United States Commissioner, for the arrest of William 
Herbst, late president of the bank, and Henry Seitz, late cashier, and Jacob 5S. 
Herbst and William H. Herbst, sons of the president, the Herbsts composing the 
firm of Herbst & Sons, of Glenrock. 

United States Marshal Kerns caused the arrest of all the parties simultaneously 
on the morning of Nov. 27. William Herbst was arrested at Glenrock and was 
brought to Philadelphia that evening. Seitz was arrested at the residence of his 
son-in-law in this city. Jacob S. Herbst was arrested in a store at Greenmount 
avenue and Chase street, Baltimore, Md., and William H. Herbst was 
arrested in a store on Gay street, near High, in the same city, where he was sup- 
posed to have secured employment. Seitz had a preliminary hearing before Com- 
missioner Edmunds the same afternoon, and upon information furnished by Mar- 
shal Kerns, he was held in $5,000 bail for a further hearing. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 3794-) 


ARK.... Pine Bluff...... First Nat’l B’k is insolvent, placed in the hands of a receiver. 


DAK.... 


a 
Iowa... 


a“ 
“ 


KAN,... 


Sioux Falls ... Citizens’ Bank; now Citizens’ National Bank, under same 
management. 

Brazil......... Brazil Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 

Cambridge..... Citizens’ Bank (W. H. Gallup) ; now Gallup & Keller, props. 

Marshalltown . Commercial National B’k, has gone in voluntary liquidation. 

Mount Ayr..... Mount Ayr Bank (Morris & Allyn) ; now Allyn Bros., props. 

Cherokee....... Cherokee Bank (W. H. Cogshall & Co.) ; now Geo. W. Pye 
& Co., proprietors. 

Lawrence...... Merchants’ Bank ; now Merchants’ National Bank, same offi- 
cers and correspondents. 

Lindsborg..... Bank of Lindsborg ; succeeded by First National Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 

Medicine Lodge. McNeal, Little & Thompson ; suc. by Citizens’ National B’k. 


w .. Moline......... Bank of Moline (Childs & Colby); removed to Ellis, under 
title of Bank of Ellis. 
# ,, Oberlin........ Citizens’ B’k (R.O.Kindig & Co.); now State B’k incorporated. 
peeeet...« REee.....o<cce First National Bank; succeeded by Milford State Bank, same 
officers and correspondents. 

ao Kansas City.... Jarvis, Conklin & Co.; succeeded by Jarvis-Conklin Mort- 

gage Ttust Co. 
© os BRBiicc ccs . Bank of Sheldon; has voluntarily discontinued. 

NEB.... Alma.......... State Bank of Alma; now First National Bank, same offi- 
cers and correspondents. 

OHIO... Hubbard....... Hubbard National Bank, gone into voluntary liquidation ; 
succeeded by Hubbard Banking Co., same officers and 
correspondents. 

u 7 Merchants’ National Bank; succeeded by Merchants’ Bank 
(Mehaffey & Thrift, Jr.). 

W. VA.. Kingwood..... National Bank of Kingwood, gone into voluntary liquida- 

tion; succeeded by Bank of Kingwood, under same 





-aseeeee 86 ,656,500 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


management. 





1886. Loans. Specie. Leeai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 6... $ 340,994,900 . $77,070,009 . $16,242,600 . $350,718,800 . $8,173,200 . $6,532,900 
** 13... 341,946,800 . 78,005,200 . 17,816,000 . 351,719,400 . 8,116,100 . 7,891,350 
*€ 20... 341,833,500 . 80,709,700 . 17,932,000 » 354,846,800 . 8,020,400 . 9,930,000 
“€ 27-.+ 3441545,000 + 79,554,000 . 18,240,700 . 355,707,800 . 7,991,700 . 8,867 750 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1486. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation. 
Nov. 6....... $146,528. 400 .. . $9,727,800 «--++ $3,403,500 .... $110,097,500 ... 14,290,800 
*f 13-+e+0+ 146,233,300 .... 9,675,400 «+++ 3,464,700 .... 110,642,700 .. 13,807,000 
© Qi cone 145,060,400 .... 10,154,900 ..+6+ 2,875,900 -+++ 110,558,700 .... 13,790,200 
eC esene 143,902,500 ... 10,650,800 .... 2,982,400 .... 108,368,000 .... 13,788,500 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
18>6, Loans Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Nov. 6....++++ $86,456,100 enka $23,312,800 we. $84,666,700 eae $4,211,810 
i, 86,882,800 wie 23,505,100 — 85,534,700 ati 4,223,000 
PY BD, - specs 87,005,400 veda 23,506, 100 eile 85,931,600 sane 4,243,000 


23,387,200 oaee 86,946,300 sees 4,243,750 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET, 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The past month has brought but slight changes in the business situation, 
as there has been but moderate improvement or decrease in the volume of 
trade from the previous month in the various industries which go to make up 
the full measure of this country’s prosperity. In the great iron interests, which 
are taken as the accepted index of the general condition of business, the 
flattering situation of a month ago still continues without exception or abate- 
ment. There is scarcely, if any, branch of this industry that is not only 
not fully employed to its utmost capacity, but also that is not contracted ahead 
for three to six months for its entire production. To such a point have 
orders for the future been booked that the manufacturers are in the 
most independent position for years, and where they could have dictated 
a sharp advance in prices, at any time in the last thirty days, had they so 
desired. There has been a steady, gradual hardening of prices as a result 
of light stocks in both first and second hands, and of the widening de- 
mand. But this has come without the aid or assistance of the manufactur- 
ers, except as some have reached a point at which they decline to make 
further contracts ahead at the present basis of prices. Nothing can show 
more plainly, therefore, the legitimate, healthy, and sound basis of the present 
improvement in the iron trade, nor contrast it more clearly with the last 
recovery in 1878-80, when speculation led the reaction and ran wild on the 
flood tide of returning prosperity, to plunge it into a deeper gulf of depres- 
sion than before. Then the manufacturers helped and in fact urged on that 
speculation, which they might have prevented, as they are doing now, until 
it carried them with it, and did not spend itself until the prices had been 
run so high as to open our markets for a ‘‘dumping ground” to Europe, 
whose enormous surplus was then thrown upon us, and left here to drag our 
home product down with it, until there was such a loss in producing it, as 
to close our factories and mills until this glut from Europe could be worked off. 

It was this sad experience that has made our ironmongers a wiser body 
of merchants. Hence they are discouraging an advance now, and resisting 
any tendency toward a speculation in iron that shall get beyond their control 
and run prices high enough to admit European production to any extent. 
They are content with moderate profits, that they may keep our markets to 
themselves and find permanent employment for their capital and plant, rather 
than invite increased home as well as foreign competition, by enormous pro- 
fits for a year or two, to run at a loss, or, what is still worse, shut down for 
two or three more, until the over-production caused by high prices and 
speculation has been worked off. 

In this respect the iron trade is also an index of other trades in which 
legitimate business is taking the lead in this recovery, instead of the specu- 
lation of 1878-82, which swamped the business interests of the whole coun- 
try and entailed the extreme depression of the past four years, which have 
been consumed in liquidating the inflation of the previous four years, both of 
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which might have been avoided by pursuing the policy that has been adopted 
now by those who control the legitimate business interests of the country. 

Hence the real improvement in our great industries, while less seen, because 
less speculative noise is made about it, is actually more general and radical 
than we realize, by comparison with the wild activity of 1879-82, when specu- 
lation doubled the volume of actual business without contributing one dollar to 
the actual wealth and prosperity of the country. Measured by this standard 
therefore, a comparison of the clearings of the banks of the country now with 
those of 1878-79 will show the real condition of legitimate business and reveal 
the fact that the industrial activity of the two periods is largely in favor of the 
present, although the commercial transactions are smaller, because they included 
the speculative operations of the former. This is a condition of affairs that the 
country can well afford to see, for while the great body of middlemen, swollen 
by the army of speculators, raised from 1879 to 1882, are having a hard time 
to make ends meet, because the public is not speculating but attending to its 
legitimate business, those who are producing wealth instead of consuming what 
others produce, are well and profitably employed, as well as the capital invested 
in legitimate enterprise. 

In this view it is easy to see why the business prospects of the country are 
still made a matter of question. So long as this army of speculators and their 
brokers are kept on short rations, so long will they talk and the country hear 
of hard times. But the longer they are thus kept, the richer the country will 
grow, and the more prosperous will the producing classes of all kinds of prop- 
erty become, because the former can only thrive at the expense of the latter, 
and the sooner the first is starved out and compelled to go into some produc- 
tive instead of a consumptive business the better for themselves and every one 
else. 

What speculation there is to-day, is mostly in Wall street and railroad stocks, 
where it was formerly confined, and therefore the least harmful. Before, it spread 
into the staples of commerce, and, worst of all, into the necessities of life, which 
affected every man, woman and child in the community, while speculation in securi- 
ties only affects the capital or investing classes who have a surplus over the 
supply of their daily wants, which large portions of the laboring classes have 
not. 

This is also another healthy sign of these times, which indicates a return 
to old-time and business methods. Here is found one reason that prices of these 
old speculative favorites—railroad securities—have advanced in the last year in 
the face of a continued decline in most of the necessities of life, namely, 
food supplies; while the necessaries of life and of commere—namely, manu- 
factured goods—have slowly but steadily improved. 

This explains the fundamental principle upon which is based the present 
business situation, and shows wherein it differs from that underlying our 
last period of recovery. It also points the way to a more general and per- 
manent prosperity than this country has ever seen, provided the differences 
between capital and labor, in regard tothe redistribution of the profits of their 
combined product, based upon the increased power of production by machinery, 
shall be speedily as well as satisfactorily, and therefore permanently settled. That 
the grectest good of the greatest number is the greatest good of all, is self- 
evident; and if labor-saving machinery is to be made a blessing instead of 
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a curse to the many it temporarily displaces, its benefits must surely be 
shared equitably by all, instead of alone by the owner of the machine, as 
hitherto. 

If the labor-saving machine is to civilization what its name implies, it 
will never fulfill its mission, until it does save the owner of labor, time, as 
well as the owner of capital. This clearly means shorter hours and _ better 
pay to labor, by reason of its increased productive power. ‘This is the in- 
evitable logic of the situation, and the sooner our industrial interests are 
reconstructed upon that basis and such redistribution of profits granted, the 
sooner will labor strife cease, and the lasting security of property and _per- 
manent prosperity be restored. Surely property in labor, the source of all 
wealth, is not less sacred than property in capital, the product of labor. 
Destroy or degrade labor and its product becomes insecure, and finally 
deteriorates, and is destroyed. But when the product, capital, only is destroyed 
as by fire or flood, labor soon restores it as before. The longer, therefore, this 
greatest of all political, commercial, industrial, social, and humane questions is 
unsettled, the longer will our prosperity, peace, security, and happiness, as a 
nation and individuals, be postponed ; hence it should receive the first and 
most candid attention. 

The curse of speculation, as shown above, seems to be curing itself 
by the natural operations of the laws of trade, namely, supply and 
demand. Kut the industrial question—the Labor Il’roblem—must be treated 
upon the higher plane of humanity as well as upon a commercial basis. 
The law of supply and demand will pauperize labor, because the supply 
of machines with which labor must compete can be increased without limit. 
The wrong of placing a man on the level of this new competitor, the 
machine, which has neither to be nursed in infancy, educated in youth, fed, 
clothed, warmed, or provided with homes, social surroundings, and the support 
of families after maturity, is aparent. 

This analysis of the labor question in general shows too plainly the cause 
of the increased number of special cases which have occurred the past month, 
and this explanation is required to show that while the particular occasion 
of each case may have varied, the great underlying root of these growing 
evils is the same, and must be removed before the genuine and general 
prosperity for which all classes are looking and longing, can ever come to 
stay. This is now the great stumbling-block to business of all kinds, and 
it will exist till this widespread discontent is replaced with contented, secure, 
comfortable industrious, thrifty, and prosperous masses, and the hostility of 
classes and class distinctions removed. 

Nothing would so enhance the value of property and security of vested 
rights as the restoration of the confidence and friendship between capital and 
labor that should naturally exist, and would return if both would agree to 
settle their disputes on the basis of fair play, and the old maxim of live and 
let live. 

Further than these labor troubles, there has been little or no change in 
the business situation since last month. Our export trade has improved, 
gold imports have continued, though not on a large scale, due in part to the 
continued purchase of our railroad stocks by Europe. Money, with a few 
temporary exceptions has worked easier, on the return of currency from some 
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portions of the interior where the bulk of the surplus crops has been moved 
to market as it has earlier than usual this year, because of tighter money 
and poverty of farmers, which has compelled this early marketing. The bank 
reserve has accordingly begun to increase again, and the money market has 
ceased to be a leading factor in speculation or business again. 

Railroad earnings, as indicated in former issues, have not kept up to the 
promises of the early autumn, notwithstanding the free and early movement of 
the crops, while the talk of advancing rates after the close of inland navigation 
has proved to be folly, as we predicted, because the present low prices of farm 
produce could not stand higher rates of freight than by water, on which the 
heavy movement has mostly occurred. Yet the stock market has been 
worked up by the cliques whose large holdings made it to their interest to 
do so and unload if possible before the decreased winter traffic makes earn- 
ings show still smaller. Trunk Line shipments from Chicago show the true 
condition of the general railroad system of the country. It will therefore be 
seen that whatever merit there may have been in some of the specialties 
that have been boomed, that there is little ground for much advance in 
prices over a month ago, even if Lake Shore has been made to earn a fair 
dividend by giving it the cream of the Chicago traffic, at the expense of 
Michigan Central and Canada Southern, as has so often been done, to bull one 
of these stocks at the expense of the other. For this is the only way its 
earnings could have been increased while the Trunk Line shipments were 
falling steadily off. This stock, with Reading, has been made the pivot of 
the last bull campaign, although the latter is just where it was months ago, 
except in the rosy syndicate prospects of the future, which, though much 
improved, are far from being realized in actual earnings or decrease in fixed 
charges. 

The bear raiding and depression in the grain markets has been continued 
by the ‘‘ Big Four” of Chicago, who seem bent on impoverishing the Ameri- 
can farmer as much as possible, while letting Europe take our surplus wheat 
at the lowest price these bears can make in face of the best export demand 
in years, with Europe dependent upon us for her deficit of 25 per cent. on 
lost crops, with millions less reserves and stocks than for years. 

The great packers’ lock-out, or strike, as it has been _ indiscriminately 
styled, in Chicago suspended all but imperative business in provisions, 
which neither advanced on the light stocks produced by the strike, 
nor declined on resumption of operations at the Chicago stock yards, and of 
heavy receipts of hogs all over the West. As both these effects were antici- 
pated, the trade has been nonplussed at the course of the market, and has held 
off except in the shipment of old purchases of lard and bacon to Europe, 
which have materially increased. 

The flour market has been more active and advanced more than wheat with 
large export demand, on which the larger millers of the West have contracted all 
their make of shipping grades till the middle of January, and could have 
done so up to May, but they refused, except at a material advance, which 
shippers refused to pay, as that would have equalized flour with our wheat, 
which has ruled higher than flour. 

Cotton has dragged along in the same rut of depression and low prices as 
grain, because there has been little speculation in this staple, and the only 
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stimulus to buying has had to come from Liverpool, which has taken spot 
cotton for shipment quite freely still. But after January 1st the receipts South, 
which have been very heavy, are expected to let up, and the market may im- 
prove, as our own manufacturers are in a prosperous condition, and home con- 
sumption good. 

Coffee has had quite a boom, and reaction on the bulling of this market 
by a Havre syndicate, aided by Liverpool, based upon a short crop and light 
movement at Rio. 

Petroleum has also been active and higher after being held down in the face 
of decreased production for several months by the Standard Company, which 
turned around and bulled the crude market the latter half of the month and 
sent prices up about ten points on the increased consumption at this season 
for refined. Mining shares have also attracted more attention here and at 
San Francisco, on reported important developments in the old Comstock bonan- 
za mines. But it acts a good deal now like an unloading on the public 
movement ; at all events, it it engineered by insiders who never did anything 
in those stocks that was not at the expense of the public or stockholders. 

Ocean freights have at last had their inning with the railroads, and have 
restored almost old-time rates of freight between this country and Europe on 
a scarcity of tonnage, and increased offerings of wheat, cotton, flour, and 
provisions. Such has been the demand for room that all the regular lines 
of steamers are engaged for the bulk of their room through December and 
into the middle of January in many cases. 

This scarcity and these high rates have checked exports of wheat very 
materially all the past month. At the close of the month the stock and 
produce markets were all active and higher on gaining confidence in the 
future of values and business. 


i eS 
DEATHS. 


HEIDELBACH.—On November 29, aged seventy-four years, PHILIP HEIDELBACH, 
partner of the firm of Heidelbach, IckeJheimer & Co., New York City, N. Y. 

LEE.—On November 2, aged seventy-seven years, CYRUS P. LEE, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mo1Es.—On November 3, aged sixty-seven years, THOMAS MOIES, Cashier of 
Pacific National Bank and Treasurer of Pawtucket Institution for Savings, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

PaLms.—On November 23, aged seventy-six years, FRANCIS PALMS, President of 
the People’s Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

PIKE.—On October 8, aged sixty-seven years, AUSTIN F. PIKE, President of 
Citizens’ National Bank, Tilton, N. H. 

PURVES.—On October 18, aged seventy-seven years, WILLIAM PURVES, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RICHARDS.—On November 12, aged seventy-eight years, DANIEL RICHARDS, 
President of First National Bank, Danvers, Mass. 

SMITH.—On October 24, aged thirty-nine years, L. P. SMITH, partner of the 
firm of Prendergast, Smith & Co., Mexia, Texas. 

WrRoTH.—On November 15, aged forty-eight years, JOHN WRoTH, Cashier of 
Wyoming National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 















































